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We can help the Church in China by our prayers 


The Good News Church 


By Nathaniel Bercovitz, M.D. 


Vice-Moderator of the 166th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


§ be Communists claim that religion is nothing 
more than the opiate of the people. I think we 
should study this claim seriously. Is our religion 
nothing more than an opiate—self-hypnosis—are 
we lulled by the beauty and symbolism of churches 
and their services of worship—the hush of the 
sanctuary, the music, the words of the preacher; is 
prayer actually nothing real, and of no value? Is it 
just a matter of feeling better and uplifted, and 
being made to feel at peace? Just an opiate of the 
people? 

Well, we don’t agree with that concept of our re- 
ligion, but let us be mighty sure of our ground. Of 
course, Communism is atheistic, with no place for 
God in its philosophy or practice in life. Certainly 
our religion does make us feel better, does uplift us, 
does make us at peace; but that is not the result of 
an opiate—it is the result of our deep belief in God, 
our faith in Jesus Christ, and the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. It is a way of life—it is 
life—new life. 

We have not followed cunningly devised fables. 
We are not under the influence of an opiate. Noth- 
ing was ever more real to me during the period of 
our recent detention by the Communists than the 
sustaining presence of God, and your prayers on 
our behalf. But we must see to it that our religion 
is a real and vital thing at all times. Let us know for 
sure whom we have believed, and act accordingly. 
Because without this it could easily become what the 
Communists say it now is. 

I have often been asked if the Church in Com- 
munist China will survive. It is now carrying on 
under many restrictions, and undoubtedly there will 
be many hardships and even suffering in the years 
ahead. Survival will not be an easy matter. 

When the Communists confiscated the church 
building in Hoi How, Hainan, they very carefully 
did away with anything which would show that this 


edifice had ever been used for Christian purposes. 
When the church was built in 1909, the name of the 
church—Good News Church—had been cut in Chi- 


nese characters into a large block of lava stone ~ 


which was placed in the wall outside the entrance, ” 
where all could see it. When the Communists took 
over, they carefully filled with cement the spaces 
where the name of the church had been cut into the 
stone, and then coated the entire block with cement 
wash. Good News Church—the name was now ob- 
literated. 

But Hainan is in the tropics—and after several 
months of being lashed by tropical storms, and in 
the hot, humid atmosphere, a strange thing hap- 
pened—the cement, which had filled the spaces 
where the characters had been cut into the stone 
block, was still in place; but gradually there emerged 
the outline of the original characters—Good News 
Church—and passers-by could again see the original 


name of the church. I think this is symbolic—I think | 


this is prophetic—I think this is what is going to 
happen to the Church on trial in China—now/ 


buffeted by the typhoon which has swept ovet © 


China. 

The important thing for us here in America is 
not to write off the Church in China because all 
Presbyterian missionaries, except three still in 
prison, have been withdrawn; and because we can 
have no direct relationship with the Church there 
by sending money, medical supplies, literature, or 
even letters to the Christians in China. We do have 
a continuing responsibility to the Church there by 
our prayers for them. We must not fail the Church 
in China at this point—and let our prayers include 
the entire great nation of 500,000,000 people—in- 
cluding even the Communists, for they too need our 


Savior. Think what would happen if the fervor and 


devotion they now have for Communism were trans- 
mitted to Christ and his gospel. 
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Sigmund Freud’s Let- 
ters, Edited by Marie 


Bonaparte, 


Anna Freud 


and Ernst Kris. The ori- 
gins of psychoanalysis as 
revealed in Freud's letters 
to Wilhelm Fliess. Pub. 


ed. 6.75 


Members’ price 2.75 


THE WORLDLY 
PHILOSOPHERS by 
Robert Heilbroner. A 
stimulating presentation 
of the lives, times and 
ideas of the great 
economic thinkers trom 
the 18th Century to the 
present. Pub. ed. 5.00 


Members’ price 2.50 


Gristians and Jews by 
Rudolph M. Loewenstein, 


sis of the motives and 


MD. A penetrating analy- t 


imthods of anti-Semitism. 


tub, ed. 3.25. 


Members’ price 1.89 
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Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism by R. H. Taw- 
my. A study of the impact 
Of religion upon social and 
tconomic development. 


Pub. ed. 3.75. 


Members’ price 1.89 
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Man and His Gods by 
Homer W. Smith. Man's 
religious beliefs through 
the ages are examined by 
an outstanding physiolo- 
gist, and found wanting. 
“Learned, provocative, pro- 
found” —a modern classic 
of the stature of THE 
GOLDEN BoucH. Pub. ed. 
5.00 

Members’ price 2.45 
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Living Ideas in America 
edited by Henry Steele 
Commager. 800 pages se- 
lected from the writings of 
our statesmen, philoso- 
phers, educators and liter- 
ary men. Pub. ed. 6.00. 


Members’ price 2.50 


LELIA. “The finest study 
of George Sand, and by 
far the best book ever 
written by Andre 


Maurois.”’"—Time 
Pub. ed. 5.00 


Members’ price 2.29 


Listening With the 
Third Ear. From Dr. Theo- 
dor Reik’s wealth of clini- 
cal experience comes per- 
haps the most important 
work on psychoanalysis 
since Freud’s INTERPRETA- 
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TION OF Dreams. Pub. 
ed. 6.00 
Members’ price 2.65 


The Tastemakers by 
Russell Lynes. A _ lively, 
unconventional history of 
American taste, and those 
who have tried to shape it. 
Pub. ed. 5.00 

Members’ price 2.50 


Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead. A col- 
lection of the wise and far- 
ranging conversations of 
the great philosopher, as 
recorded during informal 
gatherings at Whitehead’s 
home: Pub. ed. 5.00 


6 Members’ price 2.50 


The outstanding books pictured and described on this 
page, and the low membership prices clearly noted beside 
them, are a small sample of the selections and savings which, 
over the past thirteen years, have made The BOOK FIND 
CLUB a part of the intellectual life of mature, thoughtful, 
value-conscious readers everywhere. 

So that you may enjoy these important books at even greater 
savings, you are cordially invited to choose any three books 
(retail values ranging up to $18.75) for the special introductory 
price of only $3.98. And membership is as easy as it is reward- 
ing. The Book Find News, the Club’s illustrated monthly bulletin, 
announces and reviews the next selection well in advance. It 
also provides a convenient form with which to decline, or substi- 
tute for, the selection; and it offers you, as alternate selections at 
low BOOK FIND prices, an impressive array of fine works in 
literature, the arts and sciences. You may buy as few as three 
additional books during your first year of membership—and as 
long as you remain a member you continue to save up to 50%, 
and often more, merely by reading the books of your choice! 

To enjoy these books and savings, to take advantage of our 
special introductory offer of THREE books for $3.98, simply 
fill out and return the coupon below. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
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The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James 
by Ralph Barton Perry. 
The briefer version of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning bi- 
Ography of a great Ameri- 
can philosopher and pio- 
neer psychologist. Orig. 
pub. ed. 6.00 

Members’ price 3.00 


The Notebooks of 
Leonardo Da Vinci. A 
magnificent record of 
Leonardo's thought as 
painter, sculptor, astrono- 
mer, architect, geographer 
and inventor — illustrated 
with his drawings. Orig. 
pub. in 2 vols. 15.00 

One vol. ed., 
Members’ price 5.00 
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The Secret Diary of 
Harold L. Ickes, VOL. III. 
The “Old Curmudgeon” 
and the New Deal to 1941. 
(For Vols. I and II en- 
circle Nos. 14 and 15.) 
Pub. ed. 6.00 per vol. 

Members’ price 2.50 
per vol. 





Your best 


cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY... 
See your doctor every year 
for a thorough check-up, no 
matter how well you feel. 


“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY 
...See your doctor immedi- 
ately at the first sign of any 
one of the seven danger sig- 
nals that may mean cancer 
(1) Any sare that does not 
heal (2) A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or else- 
where (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change 
in a wart or mole (5) Per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) Per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) Any change in normal 
bowel habits. 


Many cancers can be cured, 
but only if properly treated 
before they have begun to 
spread or “colonize” in other 
parts of the body. 


For any information about 
cancer just call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society or write 
to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 





SOUNDING BOARD 





Varieties of the Ministry 


« Sincere congratulations on the fine 
job which PresByTERIAN Lire did for 
our Presbyterian seminaries [“Specialists 
in His Service,” January 8 issue]. I have 
heard many favorable comments on the 
stories about our graduates in unusual 
types of service. I am convinced that 
these personal stories are the best way 


—ANDREW E. Murray 
Dean of the Seminary 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


education. ... 


« .. . Perhaps the joy and significance 
which I have experienced in that half 
of my ministerial vocation which is not 
described in your issue leads me to call 
attention to the professor of religion. 
There is an increasingly large group of 
young Presbyterians who are giving their 
entire time to the teaching of religion 
in colleges and universities. . . . The 
importance for the Church of this work 
is suggested by the fact that college 
courses are the most intensive form of 
systematic instruction in Bible and the- 
ology that are available to young people 
inside or outside of the organized 
churches. What parish minister meets 
any of his laymen two or three times 
a week for five or ten months for the 
express purpose of studying the Bible, 
Church history, and Christian doctrine, 
these hours supplemented by regular 
reading and writing assignments? 

To me, one of the most promising 
avenues of Christian education is being 
explored by those ministers who are 
teaching in our higher institutions. . . . 
As a matter of fact, they bear the front- 
line burden of relating the Church to 
the university and opening up the re- 
ligious dimensions of our highly secular- 
ized educational system. 

—Rosert H. Bontuivus 

Chaplain and Professor of Religion 
Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, New York 


Flags in Church 


« In the “We've Been Asked” section 
(P.L., January 22) is discussed the “cor- 
rect position of flags” in the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A. 

This article does not go to the core of 
the controversy, which is in simple 
words: Whom or what do we worship? 
Do we worship Almighty God, or are we 
of so little mentality that we must be 
given some physical symbol on which 
to fix our allegiance? . . . 

There is only one premise on which 
}our Church authorities can stand in 








to inform our people about theological ° 


urging that a Church flag be given; 
place of honor reserved by the pe 
for the flag of the United States, 
that premise has to be that the Ch 
flag is considered a symbol of wor 

. . Religious sects include sun 
shipers, fire worshipers, and are we 
to be numbered among these as flag) 
shipers? .. . 

The solution offered in the 
relative to the position of the tw@ 
in the sanctuary is only begging the 
tion. The issue is far greater and @ 
directly at the basis of our fom 
worship. 

If the governing body of our @ 
is not willing to conform to the flaga 
and render the appropriate honors, thy 
the flag should be removed from { 
sanctuary. 

This will not solve the greater iy 
before us which is—and let us noth 
the question any longer—a form ofi 
worship. —TuHomas A. Fon 

Camp Hill, Penns 


« Let me congratulate you on your 
cle about the display of flags in chur 
Placing the Christian flag in the place 
honor is very rare. 

The sketch offers a nice solution 
I hope [your article] will bring abou y 
very desirable change. —M. C. Hows » 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva (s 
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‘New Eyes for a 


Blind Pastor’ 


« In your issue of January 8 on pag 
26-27 you had a picture story of the Re 
erend Robert S. Kieser and his dog... 
Jill was our family dog which we gave 
the Seeing Eye. On several occasions 
saw Jill with Mr. Kieser around 1 
streets of the town. Of course, I alwa 
stayed out of the way so Jill woulds 
recognize me. Therefore, I never met 
Kieser. So you can imagine our happiné 
when we saw your magazine and leam 
that our dog was being of service int 
Church. . . . —Joun E. Sa 
Assistant Minister, St. Peter’s Chur 
Morristown, New J 


‘Domestic Miracle’ 


« “Domestic Miracle” (January 22% 
was one of the most helpful articlesf 
read in PRESBYTERIAN Lire. I’m alwal 
glad to read about seminaries, chit 

music, the World Council, and such, 
this article was so close to home and 
very pertinent. Might there be more? 

—Mnrs. Rowe. W. Zi 
Madison, Wiscom 
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| FA MOTION PICTURE HAS 
THE POWER TO SING INSIDE 
“YOU...TO GIVE YOUR HEART A 

- LieT...TO ENCHANT... INSPIRE... 
RADIATE AND DELIGHT—THEN YOU'LL 
FALL IN LOVE WITH THE STORY OF 
PPETER MARSHALL, WRITTEN BY ~ 
THE WOMAN WHO LOVED HIM! /@ 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Halford E. Luccock 





The First Fine Careless Rapture 


Foreword 


Browning's words, written out of a 
great homesickness, are familiar to all 
of us: 

That's the wise thrush; he sings each 
song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could 
recapture 

The first fine careless rapture. 

Those words have a close bearing on 
the story in the Book of Acts of the be- 
ginning of the Christian Church. That 
beginning was truly a “first fine careless 
rapture.” 

This series of meditations is written to 
stress the truth that the first fine careless 
rapture can be recaptured and sung over 
again. Pentecost, the coming of the Spirit 
of God into the life of a Christian fellow- 
ship, happened once. It can happen 
again. It is more than an anniversary. 

The themes of the meditations are 
taken largely from the second chapter of 
Acts. There we find the great prelude to 
Christian conquest. The quickening and 
empowering of a Church is a reproduci- 
ble experience. A common criticism of a 
play is that “it lacks the courage of its 
first act.” One of the great needs of the 
Churches today is to regain the courage 
of the first act—at Pentecost. 

There are many definitions of the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps one of the best is one of 
the simplest, found where so many of the 
finest formulations of Christian faith are 
found—in the hymnal. Here it is: 


Breathe on me, Breath of God 
Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what thou dost love, 
And do what thou wouldst do. 


The Holy Spirit is the breath of God, 
which fills us with life anew, and directs 
cur hearts and minds into the doing of 
what God loves and does. 

Canon Charles E. Raven has put into 
vivid words the task of the Churches to- 
day: “Unless we can recapture the 
energy of Pentecost, which came only 
through the fascination of a great loyalty, 
bringing a great dynamic which nothing 
can overflow or deflect, we cannot 
face the tremendous stresses of our time. 
We are coming to a situation where the 
only resources that are adequate are the 
resources of a united, because a conse- 
crated, humanity.” 

Thoreau once wrote, “What I began 
by reading, I must finish by acting.” 

Begin by the reading of the second 
chapter of Acts. Finish by acting. 


6 


Part I: 

The Present Tense of God 
A FEW years ago a discouraged minister 

determined to find out how the little 
company of Christians met the problem 
of the first “post-Easter slump” after the 
Resurrection. He studied diligently, giv- 
ing close attention to the second chapter 
of Acts. He, of course, came up with the 
discovery that there wasn’t any post- 
Easter slump then. Instead, there was a 
tremendous surge of new life. The com- 
pany of followers of Jesus, bewildered for 
a moment at the departure of their Lord, 
was endowed with courage, power, and 
confidence. They did not creep into cor- 
ners, hiding from a hostile world, but 
came out boldly to win the world to 
Christ. It was the greatest change of 
which history has any record. The only 
words which can explain it in the Book 
of Acts are words of violent action, “the 
rush of a mighty wind”; “tongues . . . of 
fire.” Those who heard the first Christian 
sermon by Peter were “cut to the heart.” 
The cause of it all was thus described: 
“They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” 

That was glorious history. Can it 
happen again? Pentecost has happened 
over and over. It is happening in many 
people and groups. It can happen wher- 
ever hearts and minds are opening to the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit of God. 

What do we mean by the Holy Spirit? 
One of the simplest answers is that the 
Holy Spirit is the present tense of God. 
That definition is inadequate, but it does 
picture the truth enshrined in the words 
the Holy Spirit. It affirms that God is 
here, now, active. To believe in the Holy 
Spirit is to believe in a God not located 
back in the past, nor off in the future, 
but God in the present. Other more ade- 
quate statements stress this here-and- 
now aspect of God, as in the modern 
affirmations of belief frequently used in 
churches. Thus, “we believe in the Holy 
Spirit as the divine presence in our lives, 
whereby we are kept in perpetual re- 
membrance of the truth of Christ, and 
find strength and help in time of need.” 
Or as another affirmation puts it, “we be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, God present with 
us for guidance, for comfort, and for 
strength.” 

It is always a tragedy when God gets 
into the past tense. Yet that can so easily 
happen in the life of a person and 
Church. It is not that we deny the exist- 
ence of God. Not at all. It is that we too 
often have no stirring consciousness of 


God being here, in us, among us, qj 
ening and empowering us Many ay 
the Jews of Jesus’s day put God back; 
the past or shut him away in a dig 
future. They knew two words in relig 
yesterday and tomorrow. When }, 
came to Nazareth and began his yj 
try, his first word was today—‘t 
this Scripture has been fulfilled in 

hearing.” : 

That is a deep need of all of us, j 
viduals and Churches. A God who ag 
in the past, no matter how glorious 
largely a frozen asset, something th 
not a readily available resource. Ou 
ligious life ought to be much more 
a string of anniversaries of the past. 
Holy Spirit was an experience befor 
was a doctrine. We ought never to k 
that Christian experience always cm 
before Christian doctrine. Every Chy 
tian doctrine was formulated as ap 
tempt to account for an experience, 
Pentecost something happened. Rich 
and power came into the lives of j 
company gathered in the upper room. 
was something to sing about, and 
sang about it. It was something to tell 
world about, and they told the w 
about it. God came into their lives in 
startling manner. That momentous 
ing was called “receiving the H 
Spirit.” No lesser words could acon 
for it. 

Note three aspects of this experie 
of the Holy Spirit which may be our 
A.D. 1955 as it was the disciples j 
A.D. 30: 

1. God is present and active in 
life—ours, as in other lives, past and pr 
ent. That is the breathtaking wonder 
the Christian faith. 

Look at the words, “filled with t 
Holy Spirit.” Our life will be filled wi 
something. Nature abhors a vacuum,i 
the mind and heart, as well as in 
atmosphere. A life may be filled wil 
things, till our hearts and minds are lil 
a warehouse, cluttered with merch 
dise, or as though a five-and-ten-e 
store, full of gadgets, had caved in ont 
flattening out the soul. Or it may be fil 
with the life of God. 

How may we help to make this pos 
ble? How keep this great truth from) 
coming stale and flat? One way is' 
keep alive the sense of wonder. Most‘ 
the Christian fellowship we meet in! 
New Testament never got over it 
amazement at the wonder of the gos 
and the Church. Paul is full of excla 
tion points, “O the depth of the ri 
and wisdom and knowledge of Go? 
When a play has had a long run ont 
stage and there is real danger of t 
actors going stale in their parts, they # 
often brought together and urged 
listen to the reading of the play 4 
though they were hearing it for the fis 
time. Will vou try that—look at this tm 
of the coming of God into life as thoug 

(Continued on page’ 
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SHOP TALK 
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THE COVER portrays a scene that 
may need amplification but not ex- 
planation. The young man is from 
the village of Skafi, Greece. He 
holds a blanket from South Africa, 
powdered milk from Denmark, and 
sap from the United States. He 
cares because he knows people in 
far-off countries care for him and 
the people of his village. For heart- 
warming words and photos of others 
who care, see pages 10 through 16. 















Easter is the most significant and 
worshipful season of the Christian 
Church. Christmas is the most senti- 
mental and the liveliest. Many peo- 
ple think of the Church just in terms 
of Christmas and Easter. They for- 
get that the Church itself has a 
birthday—that after Easter there 
is Pentecost—the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to the faithful followers of 
Jesus the Risen. In this issue, we are 
beginning a seven-part series of 
studies on Pentecost which will carry 
through Lent and Easter to Pente- 
cost Sunday, May 29. Author of this 
series on the birthday of the Church 
is one of the most brilliant—and un- 
derstandable—men in Protestantism, 
Dr. Halford Luccock. Dr. Luccock 
was for more than twenty-five years 
professor of preaching at Yale Di- 
vinity School. He is known the 
world over as The Christian Cen- 
tury’s sage but witty columnist, 
Simeon Stylites. Dr. Luccock’s series 
(beginning page 6) is adapted from 
The First Fine Careless Rapture, a 
booklet published by the Joint De- 
partment of Evangelism of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches (price, 
lic). 






































Dr. James A. Pike, How to Han- 
dle a Sense of Guilt (page 20), is 
one of the most -promising young 
leaders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. For the past three years he 
has been dean of New York’s Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. Be- 
fore that he was chaplain of Colum- 
bia University, a parish minister, and 
faculty member at General Theo- 
logical Seminary. An ardent defend- 
er of traditional American freedoms, 
he is well known as a preacher and 
author. 












IN THE NEXT ISSUE Dr. James 
H. Robinson will report some of 
his findings as a special P.L. corre- 
spondent for three months in Africa. 
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ME DITATIONS (Continued) 


you were seeing it for the first time? It 
will help to recover the wonder of the 
gospel. 


2. God is present and active in his 
world, Notice the pronoun /iis. In times 
of darkness and discouragement such as 
we live in today, we are liable to forget 
that this is God’s world. Many people 
drift into a kind of despair, as though 
the world were a marble which had 
dropped out of God’s pocket. We are 
all prone to think that only earthly forces 
are at work in the world. The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit affirms that God is at 
work in the world, that the world is in 
his hands, that the God who in the be- 
ginning created the heavens and the 
earth is still creating. This faith lifts up 
our hearts and empowers our hands and 
minds to become colaborers with him. 


3. God is present and active in his 
Church. If we forget that, we are in 
danger of falling into a mechanical rou- 
tine, and we leave no place for the 
rushing of a mighty wind of God’s Spirit, 
which can lift the Church into newness 
of life. We become too “regular.” What 
happened in the upper room was highly 
“jrregular.” 

The forces of evil do not tremble at 
|the announcement, “Regular service at 
11:00 a.m., Sunday.” That may mean 
very little. It may mean nothing more 
than another repetition of a rather empty 
| form. But if the church is truly the meet- 
ing place with God, if God comes into 
lives and, as in the upper room, he “fills all 
| the house where they were sitting,” wor- 
|ship and fellowship may become the 
greatest power in the world. That is the 
way God has worked in the world, com- 
'ing into the Church with new spiritual 
life. The Church becomes not a mere 
monument to the past, but truly the liv- 
ing Body of Christ. The word slump is 
|not in God’s book of words. 

“Have you met God today?” Why not? 
| The doctrine of the Holy Spirit means 
| that we can and ought to meet God 
| every day. We can meet him in longing, 
in our prayer, made in the faith that 
spirit with spirit can meet. We can meet 
him when in the course of the day some 
subtle temptation suddenly comes around 
|the corner and takes our arm to walk 
with us. If, then, we send out a cry, 
winging its way upward—“O God, help 
me now’—then we meet God. We can 
meet God when some need comes into 
high visibility. That is God confronting 
us with the old question, “Who will go 
for us?” We can meet him in hours of 
discouragement and grief as the Com- 
forter. It is not an idle question, but has 
in it the very heart and life of our faith. 

Ask it, “Have you met God today?” 
He is waiting to meet us. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Clifford Earle 





Your Opinion Does Count 


NEW program of assistance for disabled veterans was 
i cacaity inaugurated in Canada, providing needed help 
for a significant group of men and women who have served 
in that nation’s armed forces. The program represents a 
reversal in attitude and policy on the part of the Canadian 
government. This happened because one person, in this 
case a young woman, wrote a timely and persuasive letter 
to the premier of Canada, Mr. Louis Stephen St. Laurent. 


What can one person do? 

A great many people in the United States seem to think 

that their views on national policies simply do not count, 
especially in the field of foreign affairs. 
_ We often hear someone say, “What I think about our 
government's policies does not matter. If I should sit down 
and write a letter to Washington, who would read it? What 
good would it do?” 

Or we hear someone say, “Foreign policy is too com- 
plicated and big for me. Leave it to the experts. Isn’t that 
why we have them in Washington?” 

Both of these attitudes, all too common among our citi- 
zens, reflect the notion that between elections people in 
the common walks of life can do virtually nothing to affect 
the course of national and world events. 

Many Americans look back to the days of the town 
meeting when any citizen could stand up and have his say, 
knowing that his point of view would not be without effect 
in local, or even national, life. The system had its serious 
defects, but it gave to everyone a feeling that his opinion, 
if only he could get up and express it, really counted. 

The town meeting is still a useful device for dealing with 
local matters in smaller communities. Precinct meetings of 
political organizations are its counterpart in a great many 
places. The machinery of democracy today is so complicated 
and vast, however, that most citizens are bound to feel far 
removed from decision-making centers of American life. 


Public opinion does count 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has pointed out that 
under our form of government, “the effectiveness of foreign 
policy depends in large measure upon public understanding 
and support of it.” 

Two or three times a year the Department of State invites 
representatives of civilian organizations to attend briefing 
and consultative conferences in Washington. Participating 
in these conferences are a great variety of educational, re- 
ligious, and professional groups. 

Delegated persons from nongovernmental organizations 
also attend weekly briefings with members of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations in New York during 
the meetings of the UN General Assembly every year. 
Recently, the Secretary of State appealed to civilian groups 
in America to study the United Nations Charter and to make 
tecommendations concerning the possible review and revi- 
sion of the charter in late 1955 or 1956. 

The Department of State seems to be deadly serious in 
its desire to establish two-way communication with respon- 
sible groups of citizens throughout the country. The Secre- 
tary of State wants every citizen to feel that he can have a 
part in the forming of national policies as they relate to 
foreign affairs. 


On writing to Washington 
Do letters to congressmen and other persons connected 
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with the federal government ever count for anything? 

Well, you can be sure they are read by someone and 
nearly always answered. The truth is that the letter that 
doesn’t say much except to express a strong opinion about 
a current issue does not mean much, especially when it is 
one of several hundred or several thousand communications 
on the same subject which a senator or a representative or 
a department official receives in the same mail. For the same 
reason, petitions are generally regarded as an ineffective 
way to influence a course of government. Telegrams, too, 
which usually arrive in overflowing quantities, are viewed 
as a rather poor way to express individual points of view. 

What is important and what really does count is a letter 
written by an individual to a person who holds a responsible 
position in government, in which the writer not only ex- 
presses an opinion but outlines his reasons and provides 
supporting data, thus showing that he knows something 
about the subject in question. Such letters often have direct 
influence on the formation of important policies. 

Nearly every day during sessions of Congress, members 
of the Senate and House bodies “read into the record” 
helpful letters which they have received from their con- 
stituents. These letters are duly printed in full in the 
Congressional Record and are often noted by the press. 


Our Christian duty 

It would seem to be a matter of Christian responsibility 
for churchmen to do what they can to influence public 
policies, particularly in the field of foreign affairs, in support 
of our goals of peace and freedom. 

Said the 1954 General Assembly: “It is a serious indict- 
ment against a great majority of church members that we 
have not given life and power to (the pronouncements of our 
Church) by making known our convictions, especially to our 
national policy makers and elected representatives. By our 
own default, a small but vocal minority that demands with- 
drawal from international cooperation has gained a dis- 
proportionate influence in our country. This trend must be 
reversed by Christian people who speak up strongly and 
bravely, urging cooperation for peace and insisting by work 
and deed that our national leaders help America to live up 
to her obligations of world leadership.” 

If you want something to write about, here is a very 
timely suggestion. During the fall a United Nations group 
sought ‘to codify the legal principles on which the Nurem- 
berg trials were based and to confirm them as a part of basic 
international law. Nuremberg was based on the idea that 
individuals can be charged with the crime of war. Our gov- 
ernment through its U.N. representatives declared that it 
would not support the proposal of the U.N. group, thus 
reversing the position that made it possible for our country 
to participate in the trials and, incidentally, making 
“murderers” of the Americans who helped to bring about 
the execution of the German war criminals. It is highly in 
order for Christian citizens to write to the Department of 
State, to members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to their own senators and representatives, urging that 
our government give its support to the codification of the 
Nuremberg principles as a long step in the establishment 
of international law, so essential to world order. 

Here truly is something for us to get excited about as 
Christians and as citizens. But it is only one of many topics 
to which we can contribute constructively with paper, pen, 
a stamp, and some thought. 





One Great Hour of Sharing 
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By Dorothy W. Kinsler 





Dear Friends, 


i, 





In my work as a missionary in Korea, 
Ican’t help feeling I walk today where 
Jesus walks in a land of poverty and loss, 
of suffering and despair, of sin and con- 







= When I tread the narrow, winding 

s that lead to a widows’ home, I 
p the print of His foot upon the door- 
p. In the shelter the women are work- 
ig at three cotton machines. The air 
thick with dust from the used quilts 
by are remaking, and it is cold from the 

fen windows; but the women are 
b ‘ : 
ed by the constant action of pushing 
the treadle. For these wives of men lost 
in the war, the battle goes on—a fight 
against poverty and sickness from mal- 
putrition. 

In the living quarters, a room warmed 
only by the sun on this November morn- 
g, is a group of sixteen women sitting on 
floor at sewing machines making over 
i clothes to sell. Beside them are Bibles 
d hymnbooks, for before the day’s 
was begun, there was a time of 
yer and fellowship with their Lord. 
‘These are a few of the widows of the 
) Presbyterian pastors martyred by 
Reds. With them in this warehouse- 
are their seventy-four children. 
bm tiny room to room | go, receiving 
* welcome of each family. In one 
Pp a single room is occupied by a 
hily of eight, and this widow is try- 

to raise her children on the thirty 
mits a day she earns sewing. If she uses 
= money for fuel, there is no food. If 
t buys food, there is no fuel. In the 
of these women are lines made by 
tars of suffering and hardship, but there 
Bno despair. For them Rossetti’s words 
ave proved true: 


























Christ can give thee heart who 

loveth thee: 

Can set thee in eternal ecstasy 

Of his great jubilee, 

an give thee dancing heart and shining 

| face, 

» And lips filled full of grace 

And pleasures of the river and the 
sea. 
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HIN KOREA 


in the predawn darkness, 





“Daily 


thousands of Korea’s Christians 


follow the Master to the place of prayer” 


Of Korea’s 300,000 widows, some have 
found a shelter where Christ dwells, and 
their faces shine and their lips are full 
of his grace. 

Wandering through the mission hos- 
pital, I look in at the women’s ward. 
There, in the faces of the patients, I 
see the presence of the Christ. Upon one 
bed a two-year-old sits with his mother. 
The six-year-old brother stands close by. 
The mother’s face is aglow with happi- 
ness—yet her life in a shack at the refu- 
gee center had not been fortunate. Since 
she was carried into the hospital after 
she had swallowed lye some weeks ago, 
she has been unable to eat normally, 
and in all probability she may never do 
so. Yet through the days and nights of 
suffering, in the loving ministry of the 
nurses and from the words of the evan- 
gelist, she has found the Lord and eager- 
ly accepted him. 

In the next bed the doctor is treating 
a young woman who, in trying to save 
her child from an on-rushing train, lost 
an arm and leg. There is a smile on her 
face and hope in her heart as she looks 
toward tomorrow and the birth of an- 
other child. In the same room I watched 
the feeble smile of a child of eight, hos- 
pitalized for months from severe burns 
caused by a plane accident. Can we 
doubt that Jesus walks here? I’m sure 
I saw him working with the skilled hands 
of the surgeon, and with the devoted 
lives of the nurses in their lowly tasks. 
I know he heard the cry of those in pain. 

In the country I find my Lord walking 
in the clear air of the hillside among the 
autumn foliage. Six amputees are walk- 
ing with him and their joy in his com- 
pany is glowing and alive. These who 
had lain useless and without hope, after 
the bombs and grenades and fires had 
passed, were now returning from a “hike” 
over the countryside. Their new limbs 
made them men again. In the carpenter 
shop craftsmen fashion the legs and arms 
which will enable others, maimed as they 
are, to walk and work again. And as 
these carpenters work, they pray that 
they may be pleasing to the Master- 
Carpenter who works beside them. Out- 
side the shop, I see .a lad who in 








sheer delight at his new-found freedom 
stretched out his two artificial arms and 
did a handspring. 

On a bright, blue, Saturday morning 
I catch the sound of children’s voices 
singing the hymns of the Church. From 
several directions they come marching 
through the city’s streets to the athletic 
field where 4,000 youngsters are gath- 
ered. After a little, a girl of eleven leads 
the crowd in “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” Voices ring out ore at a time in 
prayers for forgiveness, for thanksgiving, 
for strength against the evil one. I re- 
member one lad’s prayer that humbled 
me. An orphan who possessed not a 
single solitary thing of his own prayed, 
“Lord Jesus, forgive me for being jealous 
of the other kids and the things they 
have.” Later in the ceremony I looked 
again at the boy—thirteen years old—who 
was master of ceremonies. Could it be 
that he was the beggar who came two 
years ago, clad in black rags, with his 
tin can on his arm to gather scraps of 
food? Fresh from the filth and crime of 
a postwar city, there was not much fu- 
ture for the haggard little fellow then. 
Today, ini confidence and faith he stood 
leading 4,000 children, 1,000 of them 
orphans like himself, in the pledge to 
follow daily the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Daily in the predawn darkness—some 
finding their way by candlelight through 
the winding lanes and narrow alleys, 
others with flashlights on the big city 
streets—thousands of Korea’s Christians 
follow the Master to the place of praver. 
The place does not matter so much. For 
some refugees it is a tent or crude shelter 
roofed with cast-off GI beer cans. For 
others it is an edifice of stone or brick. 
To all it is a fellowship where hearts 
are one in need, and the Lord Christ is 
in their midst in such reality they hear 
his cry: 

“Come unto me, all ve that labor and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Yes, Tesus walks today among his peo- 
ple in Korea, and they rejoice. For your 
prayers for them and for us who work 
with them, we are deeply grateful. 

Sincerely, 
Dorotny W. Kinser 
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A WALK IN KOREA 
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THE HOMELESS 
OF EUROPE 


“The needs of food and clothing have been met by the great 


generosity of the Christian Churches everywhere. But for 


a long time to come, it will be necessary to supplement 


both the wardrobe and the larder of thousands of refugees” 


On a hill above a quiet Baltic sea- 


e, a tall, dark cross raises its arms 

the heavens. Below it are buried 
m-thousand refugees from a World 
II concentration camp. 

Five days before the end of the war, 
they had been loaded onto a ship bound 
possibly—no one knows—toward freedom 

nd a new life. A roving aircraft, not 

pwing the tragic cargo, sent the ship 
the bottom a few thousand yards from 
shore. 
"No inscription on wood or stone marks 
the last resting-place of these wartime 
casualties from Latvia, Estonia, Poland, 
Russia, and the Ukraine. There is noth- 
ing to tell who they were. 

As the wind blows, the flowers—peri- 
winkle and rhododendron—stir in the 

y meadow below the cross. As I 
b the hill sometimes in the quiet, 
@hink I can hear the voices of these 
d, in many tongues, saying, “Look 
our brothers and sisters who re- 

i] "4 

d so, still tired in body but no 
ger tired in spirit, I go back to my 
as a field worker in Germany for 
World Council of Churches’ Service 

Refugees, and suddenly what I am 

ing makes a great deal of sense. 
"Who and where are these brothers 

d sisters of that sad, lost band of 

gees? 
=Thousands of them have returned to 
tir homelands. More than a million 
e started life all over again in ‘the 
ited States or Canada, in Australia 

Israel. Thousands more have found 

Bful employment in the Western Zone 
Germany. However, the problems of 
ther thousands still are great. 

For example, in a group of three thou- 

hd, 1,000 are children under eighteen, 

d ninety are more than sixty-five years 

i. Almost 500 have tuberculosis or 
ime other chronic disease. More than 
lalf of them are still living in camps. 
Only 300, or 10 per cent, are employed. 

It is these people that the Church 

orld Service, through the World Coun- 
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cil of Churches’ Local Settlement Wel- 
fare workers, is specifically helping. 

What are their needs? 

Their needs are everything. 

The task of the welfare service is 
to support the German churches and the 
exile’s own churches in Germany in their 
care of these people, and to coordinate 
the assistance of churches from abroad 
and supplement the plans made by the 
German government for their relief and 
rehabilitation. The needs of food and 
clothing have been met by the great 
generosity of the Christian churches 
everywhere. But for a long time to come, 
it will be necessary to supplement both 
the wardrobe and the larder of this group 


of refugees. The weekly welfare grant 
they receive from the state is too small 
for anything but the barest necessities 
for staying alive. 

But the severest needs are not physi- 
cal. They are psychological and spiritual. 
We help the Orthodox priest or the 
Protestant pastor to reach his people, 
often scattered in far villages or hamlets, 
to arrange not only for religious services, 
but for lectures, concerts, or exhibitions. 

We lend a hand in the upkeep of the 
improvised but often very beautiful 
churches in the camps. The people them- 
selves give much out of their little, such 
as icons and richly embroidered altar- 
cloths—treasures out of their past. They 


Former factory provides emergency shelter for 1,500 to 2,000 refugees in a sin- 
gle room, The seventy-odd DP camps in West Berlin are crowded beyond capacity. 
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In Austria, refugee boys affix wires to power station they built themselves. They are boarding students at World-Council 





. . . *. . . « 
Churches-sponsored combination high school and trade school, recently enlarged by means of a Ford Foundation grant of fund W 


paint and scrub. What are these people 
like? 

Take Lexi, who is eleven years old. 
All he can remember of life is sickness 
and cold and hunger. He is a beautiful 
boy, the apple of his mother’s eye, but 
all her love could not spare him the 
suffering brought on by that flight of 
terror, when Lexi was a few weeks old. 

It was in the middle of winter when 
they left home. The boy’s mother could 
get neither food nor milk for her baby, 
so she fed him snow. 

Lexi needs a holiday to forget such 
things, and so does his mother. But we 
have little funds for holidays. 

I remember vividly an elderly Rou- 
manian woman who arrived at our head- 
quarters tired out after a long journey. 
For all her weariness, she could not stop 
her tongue from going, nor her eyes 
from shining with happiness and excite- 
ment, just to be in such surroundings 
after seven hard and lonely years in a 
refugee camp. 

On a walk through the woods one day 
I met a schoolteacher. I had seen him 
often at his camp in the center of the 
city. Unemploved since his flight ten 
years ago, he had stayed there. His two 
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sons had contracted tuberculosis as a 
result of privation and undernourish- 





ment. 

He was still shy and thin and shabby. 
But when he raised his eyes from the 
pine needles, there was a glory in them. 
This was the first time in ten years that 
he had walked through woods. 

Three years ago, we had a request 
for financial aid from a young man who 
wanted to learn to be a master-tailor 
and at the same time study to become 
a deacon in the Orthodox Church. His 
record was one of laziness and unde- 
pendability, but we took a chance. Today 
he has realized both ambitions. And he 
and his war-wounded friends have built 
for themselves, brick by brick, a three- 
room house with vegetable and flower 
gardens. Best of all, the young man’s 
face is no longer dull. It is alert. He 
has a twinkle in his eyes. He has won. 

Just the other day a big, well-built 
man about thirty-five years old came 
into the office. He stood without speak- 
ing, even when I asked him to sit down. 
His eyes were dark and intense. Finally, 
he said: 

“T have come to claim political asylum. 
I am a ship’s officer. My ship is in the 


harbor. She sails tonight. I shall m 
go with her. My name is Andre@ An 
M. x oo 
With these few words, this Andre qwarr 
had bound to himself a burden of haunt jpyin, 
ing homesickness and exile which Mf Th 
must carry from now on. He had mat world 
himself a fugitive from his homeland 
He had said an irrevocable farewell t 
his family. He was a man without 
passport, a country, or a home. 

The incentive to break away mu W) 
have been very strong. 

Andrew M. will be screened 
to make sure he is not an “agent.” Hi 
will be registered for employment 
While he is waiting, perhaps mam 
months, for a job and a home, he will Ne 
be living in a camp—idle and unde 
necessary regimentation. 

So there is a job here, too, for # 
welfare services. We must take up th 
battle on Andrew’s behalf. We must nit 
only help to find him employment andé 
new home. We must encourage him 4 In 
counsel him on the many steps he mus 
take to reach a firm footing again. We 
must be his friend, because the answé 
we give Andrew is the answer we gv L; 
to Christ. —Dorotny M. P¥t 
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THE URCHINS 
OF PAKISTAN 


“They are the biggest rogues in the world.... 


But beyond the dirt, the filth, and the sores 


is an appeal that touches the heart’ 


(Asian railway stations are even more 
lwely and colorful than their counter- 
parts in the West. There are travelers 
dressed in the latest fashions of London 
and Paris, and travelers clad in the 
fowing grace of centuries-old Asian cos- 
tumes. There are the ubiquitous, red- 
turbaned “bearers.” And always there 
are swarms of children, begging or steal- 
ing, or both, for a living. This dispatch 
fom East Pakistan describes the young- 
sers at such a railway station.) 

—THE EDITORS 


As the Mission jeep comes into the 
station yard, the voices cry from all 
directions : 

“When are you giving out the milk 
again?” 

“When are you going to show us more 
films?” 

And so the cry goes up every time 
we go to the railway station. As they 
swarm about the jeep, no one could help 
loving them. 

They are the biggest rogues in the 
world. They live by their wits and know 
-as none know better—the truth of the 
phrase “survival of the fittest.” But be- 
yond the dirt, the filth, and the sores 
isan appeal that touches the heart. 

Who are they, these children of the 
station yard? 

Many were born there, their parents 
beggars or coolies. Some have never 
known their parents and have no recol- 
lection of how they came into being. 

Near the station is the Mission Gospel 
Hall, and here we occasionally show to 
them films loaned to us by the United 
States Information Service. We find it 
more convenient to keep the projector 
inside the hall and project the films out 
through the door to a screen outside. 

In this way there is no limit to the 
mmber who can view the film. These 

s gave us the first opportunity to 
now the children well. 

Later, when we were given a supply 
of milk, we opened a milk center there, 
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so that these people, who are the poorest 
of the poor, might benefit. 

If you have never given out food to 
a mob of hungry people, you will have 
difficulty visualizing the scene. 

We devised a card system. No milk 
could be given to anyone without a card. 
The milk could not be taken away from 
the center but had to be drunk under 
supervision to prevent its being sold in 
the local tea shop and the money spent 
for cheap cigarettes. 

What easy game we must have 
seemed to these people who live by their 
wits. We foiled all the tricks that were 
obvious to us. How many we did not 
know, we had no way of determining. 

After some time we had our friends 
among the children, and often they put 
us wise to some of the tricks of the others. 

We could not be certain that all of 
the milk was drunk there. But the almost 
daily improvement in the health of the 
children indicated that most of it was. 

Some came with sores and ulcerated 
mouths; and after a week of milk and 
vitamin tablets, they began to show a 
marked improvement. Within a month 
they looked like different children. 

To us, powdered milk is something 
we accept, but to these people it is a 
complete mystery. Many and long are 
the discussions we hear on the subject. 

“Where does it come from?” they 
ask each other. 

“It can’t possibly come from cows. 
There is not a country in the world that 
has enough cows to produce that much 
milk.” 

“It comes from the bark of trees.” 

“No, it doesn’t. It comes from grass.” 

“No, you are all wrong, it comes from 
ordinary flour.” 

And so the discussion continues. In 
order for the people to understand more 
about powdered milk and so realize 
more of its value, we are trying to get 
literature and films on the subject. 

The children, of course, don’t care 
where it comes from. It is something to 


Pakistani boy asks Church World Serv- 
ice worker for clothes. 
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Powdered 


drink and it tastes good. For some this 
cup of milk is the main meal of the day. 

When we brought in the multi-vita- 
min tablets, one of the cartons was 
slightly broken, and a few tablets rolled 
on to the road. 

These children pounced on them like 
lightning. They had never seen them 
before, but they knew they were some- 
thing to eat, and so they crammed them 
in their mouths 

The normal dose is one daily, but I 
saw one boy put four tablets in his mouth 
with apparently no ill effects. 

Shubhan is a roly-poly boy of four, 
who knows more of the sordid side of 
life than most adults and thinks nothing 
of it. He lost his milk ticket every day 
until finally we got to know him and 
just gave him the milk when he showed 
up for it. He seemed to be favored by 
all the other children who were con- 
tinually begging extra milk for him or 
sharing their own. He is one of those 
naughty, irresistible urchins, loved in 
spite of all his mischief. 

Abdul, an attractive lad of twelve, is a 
real help to us in everything we do. Our 
own children know him and chatter 
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milk—a mystery to Asians—given out daily by Church World Service, 


away to him when they meet. We asked 
Abdul where he slept at night and he 
told us that he stayed on the steps of 
the Gospel Hall. 

We asked about his bedding and he 
thought it was the best joke he had ever 
heard. 

“Bedding?” he chortled with glee. 
“We don’t have any bedding, Sahib, we 
just have a piece of bag if we can get it.” 

So from the bedding that had come 
to us from America, we gave him a light 
eiderdown to share with the others. I 
think of these children on bitter-cold 
nights when I have found four blankets 
insufficient. 

Many people think of India and 
Pakistan as hot, tropical countries and 
do not kaow that December and Janu- 
ary can be particularly cold. 

A small, naked lad, three years old, 
came shivering to the back door one day 
this week. Five minutes later he went 
away grinning broadly, wearing a red 
snowsuit. His brother sported a grey 
wind-jacket with a fur collar and navy 
cotton pants. 

The brother's hair was matted and 
very long, so we gave him money to 





is for many the main meal of the day. 


have it cut. When he returned, we recog} 








nized him only by the jacket. No sig 
of hair remained—it had been shaved t 
the scalp. Only a shiny, bald head 
showed above his impish, infectious grin 

He looked funnier still the next da 
when we saw him. His pants were miss 
ing and all he wore was this smart, fur 
lined wind-jacket. His newly shaved heal 
graced it all. 

We looked around for Shubhan. We 
had a pair of red jeans and a _ yellow 
shirt picked out for him. He was missing 
The relative who took care of Shubha 
had gotten into trouble for stealing, and 
he had disappeared, taking Shubha 
with him. 

We have never forgotten Shubhan and 
keep wondering what has become of him. 

What does life hold for these chit 
dren of the station yard? And the may 
others like them? 

Will they become coolies or beggars@ 
thieves? They are lovable and lovely® 
spite of ‘the dirt and sores. We 
have children of our own wish that 
these children could know some of the 
privileges that our own children accept 
as their birthright. | —Mnrs. F. D. [sox 
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CAREER 
COUNSELOR 


An automobile accident wrote finis 
to Lillian Pennell’s hopes of being 
a foreign missionary. But her faith 
_ opened up new vistas of service 


Text and photographs 
by Mary Ann Gehres 


t 
' 





A counseling session over, Lillian Pennell writes up a resumé for her office files. 
She can type thirty words a minute with sticks attached to bands on her hands. 
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LEVEN years ago, Lillian Pennell 
= was sitting up in a wheelchair at the 
Anderson, South Carolina, County 
Hospital. She sensed that someone was 
behind her; but because her neck was 
in a brace, she could not look around to 
see who it was. 

In a moment or two a rather rotund 
woman came around in front of the chair 
and, without an introduction of any 
kind, asked, “And what's the matter with 
you?” 

“I was in an automobile accident 
three months ago. My neck was broken, 
and my spinal-cord was injured,” Lillian 
explained. 

The unannounced visitor gave the 
twenty-two-year-old patient a thorough 
interrogation about her injury, then 
blurted out, “You know, I’ve got a sister- 
in-law that’s in right much the same 
shape you're in, and she’s done been in 
the hospital for eight years, and ain’t got 
no hope of ever gittin’ out.” 

Within six years Lillian Pennell had 
thoroughly upset this implied prophecy 
—and more expert prognoses as well. Al- 
though paralyzed from her armpits to 
the tips of her toes, and with only partial 
use of her arms, she had become a self- 
supporting vocational counselor, helping 
nonhandicapped youngsters to discover 
their niches in the workaday world. Her 
role in setting up the Vocational Guid- 
ance Service of Lexington, Virginia, Pres- 
bytery of the U.S. Presbyterian Church 
was a pioneer undertaking in the South- 
ern Church’s Presbyterian Guidance 
Program. 

The accident that -detoured Lillian 
Pennell’s life plans occurred on Decem- 
ber 21, 1943, during a vacation from her 
job as science and math teacher at the 
Kershaw, South Carolina, High School. 
Lillian was returning from a Christmas- 
shopping expedition with friends when 
the car in which she was riding blew a 
tire and turned over. Immediately the 
others climbed out of the car. But when 
Lillian tried to follow, she realized that 
she couid move only her head and felt 
no pain, except in her neck. Well-versed 
in first aid, she knew that she must have 
a broken neck (the official diagnosis later 
on was “fractured vertebra with a spinal 
cord injury”). As she waited for the am- 
bulance in those interminable minutes 
that seemed like hours, “there came over 
me a clear sense of the presence of God, 
the greatest peace I had ever known,” 
Lillian recalls. 

During the next weeks, when she 
hovered between life and death, and 
through the long years of adjusting to 
life in a wheelchair, it was her reliance 
on God that sustained her, Lillian feels 
sure.. “I know that the thing which has 
seen me through the more difficult times 
has been faith in God. I am grateful that 
I never said with resentment, “Why did 
this have to happen to me?’” Dr. How- 
ard M. Wilson, her present pastor, who 
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is minister of the Tinkling Spring and 
Hermitage Presbyterian Churches in 
Fishersville, Virginia, echoes her con- 
viction, “I feel sure that Lillian would 
not have pulled through without her 
strong will, supported by a confident 
trust in the Lord.” 


When Lillian Pennell was out of 
danger and had a chance to realize that 
she, always an independent person, 


would be physically handicapped for the 
rest of her life, she went through a 
period of self-querying, of wondering 
whether she would ever have the ability 
to make a decision. She had planned to 
become a foreign missionary, and her 
injuries wrote an immediate finis to this 
career. Gradually there came a renewed 
purpose—even though she 
didn’t know for several years what it 
would be—and a determination to be- 
come as physically able as possible to 
prepare for the unknown future. 

In her three-and-a-half years in the 
Anderson County Hospital, Lillian had 
to learn again to do the personal chores 
that the normal person does automat- 
ically: feeding herself, combing hair, 
writing, brushing teeth, turning pages in 
a book. Thanks to her friends, she never 
became hospital-bound. She attended 
church regularly, taught a Sunday-school 
class, and went to picnics and parties. 
She earned her spending money by writ- 
ing a weekly Bible quiz for the Anderson 


sense of 


Independent. And always she was able 
to see the humorous side of curiosity- 
seekers and their questions, such as the 
man who asked, “Do you mean your neck 
was broken clear in two?” 

On April 12, 1947, with a nurse, she 
took a plane ride (her first) to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, site of the renowned 
Medical College Hospital. There her 
daily physical-therapy regimen included 
six to seven hours of exercises designed 
to strengthen weakened muscles. In time 
she was able to bathe and dress herself, 
get in and out of bed with the help of 
one person, and sit without support. It 
was hoped that she would be able to 
walk with the aid of braces and 
crutches. For seven months she spent 
several hours a day walking inside par- 
allel bars. But when the move to crutches 
came, she found she couldn’t use them 
efficiently because of her weak arms and 
hands. Lillian’s pastor, Dr. James Apple- 
by, and her physicians helped her to 
decide that, rather than spending years 
trying to walk, it would be more prac- 
tical for her to find a livelihood com- 
manding a salary that would enable her 
to pay a helper to do the things she 
couldn't do for herself. “As far as the 
mechanics of living are concerned, it’s 
much more important to be able to use 
your arms and hands than to walk,” 
Lillian observes. 

In June, 1948, after four-and-a-half 





High-school senior Bill Wade, undecided about college, studies a question in an 
intelligence test. His counseling session with Miss Pennell includes interviews, a 
battery of tests, and reading about careers that interest him: farming and flying. 
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years in hospitals, Lillian exchanged thy and 
status of “patient” for that of “student 
when she became the first quadripleg 
(an individual with paralysis in foy 
limbs) to enroll at the Woodrow Wilg, 
Rehabilitation Center at Fishersyij 
The sprawling, one-story center wit 
more than two miles of corridors 





been recently established by the Stated w 
Virginia to provide vocational training Lexi 
for the physically handicapped. Now lit is 
her own, except for the occasional heb beca 
of another student, Lillian lived in, his t 
girls’ dormitory and ate in a dining half follo 
of th 
“This is it’’ infor 
Career-wise, it was a conference with yiew 
psychologist J. P. Glick, supervisor offf of h 
guidance and counseling at the cente:fM and 
that opened up vistas of usefulness fol Chri 
Lillian. She had expected to return to th 
educational profession; but teaching 
science and math required blackboaff A 
work, impossible for her to do. In thf cour 
midst of giving her an intelligence tes. anyc 
Mr. Glick stopped abruptly, saying expl 
“You know, you might want to do this and 
sort of work.” Student and counselor dis ff mak 
cussed the field of vocational guidance. ple « 
“T felt, ‘this is it, ” Lillian remembers. § jn ¢ 


And the subsequent course of events girl 
which all concerned are convinced was 


yeat 
providential, originated a program tha§j take 
is providing a wider area of service fof} dow 
Lillian, Lexington Presbytery, and thf tere 
Church. Lillian began her training inf scril 


testing and counseling under Mr. Glicks§f for 


tutelage. At the same time the Reverj phle 
end W. C. Jamison, executive secretary § and 
of the presbytery; Dr. Wilson; and otherff all | 
members of the presbytery’s religious § edu 
education committee, all convinced that J sche 


the Church should help its young peopk§ 
find God’s will for their lifework, were 
exploring ways and means of setting up 
a vocational-guidance center. When they ff the 


learned of Lillian’s training, they real-§ cen’ 
ized that she might be the answer. oth 

Immediately she agreed to their sug-§ Ap; 
gestion that, under Mr. Glick’s super § sche 
vision, she become a counselor of a pres bee 
bytery guidance-service for a six-months § you 
trial period. When the time limit expired § The 
in April, 1949, the service was set un on ff hon 


a permanent basis with Lillian as direc § ity 


tor. With Lexington Presbytery’s exper: § coll 
ment lending impetus, Christian voca- §) him 
tional-guidance burgeoned into a de § ing 


nomination-wide program in which more § ges 
than 900 congregations of the Southem § aid 
Church are participating today. There § pia 
are seven additional centers, located on J wh 
the campuses of Presbyterian-related f abi 
colleges. sch 

Of course, vocational guidance is noth- J her 
ing new. Increasingly for several det 
ades, educational, governmental, and] 
commercial agencies have been assisting § Jec 
young people to make a selection from § & — 
America’s bewildering array of occup J “O 
tions, 22,000 according to one estimate. § 5 | 
But the Lexington Presbytery Service § ol 
Lire Ms 
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and the program of which it is a part 
offer guidance with a difference. The 
accent is on Christian vocation, defined 
by Lillian Pennell as “any useful occu- 
pation which requires the best-of a 
person’s skill and will, and which he 
feels is the one that most enables him 
to serve Christ.” 

When a young person comes to the 
Lexington Presbytery Guidance Service 
(it is located at the rehabilitation center 
because Lillian can get about it easily), 
his two-day counseling session does not 
follow a set pattern. From her knowledge 
of the youngster’s background and the 
information gleaned at the initial inter- 
view, Lillian varies the three components 
of her craft—scientific tests, interviews, 
and reading on careers, college, and 
Christian vocation—to fit the individual. 


Not an “adviser”’ 

A firm advocate of “nondirectional 
counseling,” Lillian tactfully corrects 
anyone who calls her an “adviser” by 
explaining that via listening, questioning, 
and interpreting she helps her client to 
make his decisions for himself. An exam- 
ple of her skillful technique may be seen 
in the experience of a sixteen-year-old 
girl who had completed her freshman 
year and decided to leave high school to 
take a job. Lillian asked the girl to write 
down the careers in which she was in- 
terested, then gave her literature de- 
scribing the educational requirements 
for each. After poring over the pam- 
phlets for a while, the girl looked up 
and admitted with surprise, “It looks like 
all the jobs I chose need a high-school 
education.” The teen-ager returned to 
school when it opened the next week. 

Lexington Presbytery provides Miss 
Pennell’s counseling services without 
cost to youngsters from churches within 
the presbytery. However, about 25 per 
cent of her 449 clients have come from 
other presbyteries or denominations. 
Approximately half have been high- 
school juniors and seniors; a few have 
been younger; the rest, collegians or 
young adults with vocational problems. 
There was the lad from a poor rural 
home who had superior scholastic abil- 
ity but had about given up hopes of 
college. His counseling sessions helped 
him to realize his responsibility for mak- 
ing the most of his alert mind and sug- 
gested possible avenues of scholarship 
aid. One girl wanted to be a concert 
pianist; after analyzing her test results 
which indicated high-average musical 
ability, a liking for people, and good 
scholastic potential, she decided to set 
her sights on teaching, perhaps music. 

“A counselor often is hard-put to keep 
to the narrow path between warm ob- 
jectivity and emotional involvement with 
a counselee’s problem,” Lillian says. 
“One of the hardest things I have to do 
is to help youngsters whose ambitions 
outweigh their abilities.” A case in point 
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Evenings there’s apt to be an intense game of Scrabble in Lillian’s room. As 
Marianne Jackson, former U.S. Church Westminster Fellowship moderator, beams at 
her draw of tiles, Lillian and Chaplain Zachary S, Piephoff plot their next moves. 


was a young janitor who was bored with 
his work and had aspirations for a white- 
collar job. But his tests showed that his 
abilities lay in mechanical work; in his 
interview he came to see that there were 
creative jobs within the scope of his 
talents. Today he is satisfied with his 
woodworking job, which demands every 
jot of his abilities. 

When working with her clients, Lil- 
lian is careful to point out that the 
objective of her counseling is not toward 
a specific job but rather toward general 
areas of work. Many youngsters come 
with their minds pretty well made up 
about their careers but uncertain as to 
the wisdom of their choice. The coun- 
seling period may serve to reinforce a 
conviction, sometimes to postpone a 
definite decision for several years. 

For many, the two-day session at Fish- 
ersville is merely the beginning of their 
relationship with the counseling service. 
Two years after an interview, Lillian 
Pennell sends a questionnaire to each 
client (the replies have uniformly indi- 
cated that the sessions had helped the 
young persons to clarify their under- 
standing of Christian vocation and to 
select a career area). Encounters in 
stores and on the street, at conferences 
and rallies, offer Lillian a chance for 
informal follow-ups. And many students, 


as their interests change or when they 
are ready to decide on a definite career, 
return to her office. 

Anyone who has observed Lillian at 
work comments on the warm response of 
her clients. Undoubtedly, part is due to 
her competence—one man noted that, in 
twenty-five years of personnel work in 
industry, he had never seen an inter- 
viewer or counselor do a more effective 
job. Also contributing to this response 
is an elusive quality of Lillian’s person- 
ality, variously described to us as “win- 
someness,” “consecration,” “blithe spir- 
it,” “excellent adjustment.” 


Variegated interests 

Lillian has refused to let her sedentary 
life limit her interests, which incidentally 
serve as conversation springboards in her 
interviews. A fine athlete before her ac- 
cident, Lillian is an enthusiastic rooter 
at the local high-school games, keeps 
posted on national sports events, and has 
been known to play croquet from her 
wheelchair. A few years ago she helped 
to coach a basketball team composed of 
girls in wheelchairs. If she has a free 
evening or Saturday, as likely as not she 
will be in the midst of a game of bridge 
or Scrabble, or perhaps seeing a movie 
in nearby Staunton or at the center. She 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The good news is that God meets us where we are, 


because we cannot rise to where he would have us be 


Some of the things in the Gospels most 
difficult to believe a while back are now 
becoming the most modern and sophisti- 
cated teachings. For example, we read, 
in Mark’s Gospel especially, how Jesus 
drove out devils. Today we talk about 
something called schizophrenia -— split 
personality. 

Now, what does that mean? It means 
that your usual normal personality is 
grasped by an alien, distorted, and de- 
structive center of consciousness. What 
is that? Well, some call it a devil. I'm 
not sure the word schizophrenia is any 
clearer as to what it is. Then there is that 
condition which is known as multiple 
schizophrenia. It’s not very common, but 
it means that you have personalities 
A, B, C, and D all mixed up in you. You 
remember the case when our Lord chal- 
lenged the inner life of a man and asked 
him to name himself and the answer 
was, “My name is Legion.” Multiple 
schizophrenia. 

So, too, Jesus tells the sick man, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee. Rise up and walk.” 
Today we have a better knowledge of 
the unconscious levels of man’s existence 
through the science we call depth psy- 
chology and its applied form—psycho- 
analysis. Through the knowledge of 
psychosomatic medicine we see the rela- 
tionships of the unconscious layers of our 
spirit to our bodily health. So, it is not at 
all mystifying to learn that a man who 
has been helped to handle his sense of 
guilt in the right way is able to get up 
and walk when he could not before. 

I am going to talk about this one re- 
lationship, because it lies at the center 
of the human problem. I am talking 
about your problem and mine when I 
ask a question which can be phrased this 
way, “How can I have self-acceptance 
and self-criticism at the same time?” Now, 
you may think that’s an abstract question, 
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How lo Handle a 


but think about it for just a moment and 
see if it isn’t your main problem. How 
can you see yourself honestly as you 
really are and at the same time accept 
yourself? Because if we do not have self- 
acceptance, we cannot live with our- 
selves; and if we do not have self- 
criticism, others can’t live with us. 

The problem lies in the area of guilt. 
If we judge ourselves honestly, if we 
examine our consciences, if we try to see 
what sort of people we really are, then 
we make ourselves quite uncomfortable. 
We can't face it. This is because it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I accept myself 
if I am to carry on, if I am to be confi- 
dent and joyous, if I am going to be effec- 
tive. I’ve got to be able to accept myself, 
or otherwise I am running on two cylin- 
ders. Yet if I allow myself to know me 
and if you allow yourselves to know each 
of you—each one’s own self—then how 
can any one of us accept ourselves—be- 
cause no one of us is acceptable. 

There was a very patient psycho- 
analyst who spent many, many hours 
with a woman (with the patience that 
only members of that profession are 
capable of mustering); and after a time 
even he lost his patience, and he said to 
her, “Madam, you don’t have any in- 
feriority you are inferior.” 
When the time comes that we recognize 
that in ourselves, then where do we go 
from there? We don’t want to recognize 
our own inferiority and so we cover up 
in a variety of ways. I am going to sug- 
gest some of the “cover-ups” we use. 

First of all, I try to lower the level of 
morality down to suit my own measure. 
If I can get the ought down to the is 
level, then I don’t feel that tension which 
we call guilt; so I say something like this, 
“Well, I am as good as the next fellow, 
you know.” Or I establish some set of 
rules like “I pay my taxes and I don’t 
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kick my neighbor's dog.” Or “I'm a good 
Elk” or “I’m a good Rotarian.” We settle 
for a set of good, manageable rules and 
then we feel less uncomfortable about 
ourselves. Or we find some specific way 
of justifying our conduct. “Well, you see, 
I was a dead-end kid; I never had a 
chance,” or in more sophisticated terms, 
“When I was nine years old, I hada 
traumatic experience and, so, I am the 
way I am, you see.” 

That is one way. The most common 
way that the reviewers dealt with the 
famous Kinsey Report was this: A let 
of people do a lot of things we thought 
were wrong, so I guess they're not wrong 
any more. There is a modern translation 
of one of the verses in I Corinthians 13- 
that famous passage on love—which says, 
“Love does not rejoice in the statistics of 
evil.” You see, we often do rejoice in the 
statistics of evil, because by them we can 
find that we are not so bad, or else that 
there is no bad and good, which is even 
more comforting. 

Now, why do we do this? It’s all right 
to criticize the rationalizations, but this 
doesn’t go as far as we ought to go, be 
cause we still rationalize. Perhaps in bed 
at night, we go over some of the thing 
that have gone on during the day and 
we feel sort of shabby about the wa 
we've acted toward people or the way 
we ve done our job. My particular vision 
at night is usually my desk—which is 
generally a mess, a lot of letters and notes 
and little pieces of scratch paper. I say, 
“I have not done those things I should 
have done.” I didn’t make a phone call 
that someone wa’ relying on. I talked 
five minutes with somebody I should 
have spent an hour with, and I talked an 
hour with someone I should have spent 
five minutes with. Now one of my little 
pet phrases to comfort myself is, “Well 
there are only twenty-four hours in the 
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day, you know. A man can only do so 
much.” And this makes me feel more 
comfortable, I suppose. But why do we 
do this? We do it—and I go back to my 
first point—because it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we accept ourselves. We 
must, or we can’t go on. 

But the trouble with this particular 
way of accepting ourselves is, first of all, 
that it keeps us in the ruts we're in. We 
keep on doing the same things and hav- 
ing the same bad tempers. We tell our- 
selves, “You see, I've always had a bad 
temper, that’s the way I am”; so we don’t 
change. We keep on being objectionable 
to people and we never quite find out 
why a lot of people don’t like us, be- 
cause we never allow ourselves to face 
ourselves. There’s one side of our prob- 
lem. The other side is more complicated 
and something we can understand better 
these days through these new sciences I 
referred to earlier. 

When we make these excuses, it does 
not get rid of the sense of guilt; it simply 
puts blankets on it and lets it sink right 
down into the unconscious and there it 
remains and festers. It makes us sick in 
body as well as in spirit. Now, if you 
want to test that some time, go on a long 
vacation. Particularly if you have been 
very busy for a long time. You see, if 
you are very busy, you keep the lid on 
the unconscious. You keep things from 
popping up into the conscious levels. 
You keep all this hidden. But let your 
mind relax, with no golf clubs or tennis 
rackets. The first week or two you are 
too tired to permit much of anything to 
happen—but then notice what happens. 
With the activity ceased, the layer be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious 
relaxes; and vou will find vour mind en- 
tertained with a veritable floor show of 
demons. Events of twenty vears ago that 
you thought vou had covered up become 
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clear images. What can you do about it? 

What is a healthy way to handle a 
sense of guilt? 

Four years ago my wife and I built 
a little summer place on Cape Cod. We 
arrived in our station wagon with our 
four children late at night, and knowing 
there would be a lot of problems the 
next morning, we had the foresight to 
stop at a little general store along the 
way on the outer Cape. In addition to 
getting enough things to see us through 
breakfast, I had the foresight to pick up 
one of these little triangular holders you 
put in the corner of the sink. After a day 
or so, that was full; so I made a special 
trip into town and I got one of these con- 
tainers that you step on and the top goes 
up. We put that in the corner of the 
kitchen and three days later that was full. 
My wife said to me, “You know, Jim, we 
are going to have to get at this thing 
more basically.” I said, “All right.” And 
I drove into town again. I got a great, 
big, galvanized can—two of them, in fact. 
I brought them back in the wagon and 
we put those into another corner of the 
kitchen. No problem, at least, for a week. 
Well, now what do we do? You know, 
it’s very funny, but actually that’s exactly 
the problem of the guilt. You can’t leave 
it around the conscious levels, just as vou 
can’t leave food around the kitchen spoil- 
ing. We don’t dare lock it up in the 
closets, because it will make us sick. You 
don’t dare suppress your sense of guilt, 
but vet vou can’t have it around. You 
can’t keep it with you. You’ve got to get 
rid of it. 

By the way, you may be interested to 
know how we solved our problem on the 
Cape. We decided that we would have 
to have an outside agency take it off our 
hands. Now, this is the answer to your 
problem and mine. The heart of our faith 
is the belief that our God has the re- 
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sources of taking in to himself all the 
hurt, the sin, the guilt of the world. Now, 
there’s a great claim, but that’s the heart 
of our faith: that God can take up the 
hurt of the world. More specifically for 
Christians, we see in the Cross of Jesus 
Christ the proclaiming of this great and 
mighty act of God for us and our salva- 
tion; but we don’t claim that God was 
only like that at that moment in history. 
Uniquely, he was then and is now acting 
for us. But God has always been like 
that. Time will not permit me to illus- 
trate it in the Old Testament, but if you 
have time later and wish to see more of 
how God has always been like this, read 
the Book of Hosea when you get home. 
God takes up the slack between His 
righteousness and my condition. In 
Christ especially, we see God meeting us 
where we are. In Jesus, God translates 
himself into the language of human life; 
and he meets me where I am, “just as I 
am, without one plea.” Not as I ought 
to be, but as I am. He takes up the slack. 
He meets me where I am. 

Now, this is the gospel. Gospel means 
“good news.” It is not good news that 
Jesus taught us a very high ethics. The 
Sermon on the Mount is not good news. 
There are times when I hardly keep the 
ethics of Confucius. It is not good news 
to raise the level higher, though Jesus 
did raise it higher and thus made clear 
our need of help from on high. . . . The 
good news is that high as the ethical de- 
mand is, God meets me where I am, be- 
cause I cannot rise to where He would 
have me be. This is the good news. Of 
course, it looks like a sort of free ride; 
vet we miss the point of it if we think 
that’s the end of the story. 

The Christian religion teaches that 
good works are not the means of salva- 
tion, because I’m not that good, but that 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Presbyterian Union: 
40-Year-Old Arguments 


Moderators of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern) last month ad- 
dressed a meeting in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, their first public appearance to- 
gether since the Plan of Union was de- 
feated by the U.S. Church. A few days 
before the meeting, the two local pres- 
byteries had voted: Memphis Presbytery 
(U.S.) rejected union, sixty-five to 
forty-two; West Tennessee Presbytery 
(U.S.A.) gave unanimous (twenty-eight 
to zero) approval. 

Both Moderators took occasion to 
express the hope that any bitterness 
engendered during the prevoting dis- 
cussions of union would be quickly 
forgotten. Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, U.S.A. 
Moderator and president of Maryville 
College, located in Tennessee, said: 

“I am distressed that union failed and 
that Memphis voted against it. I am par- 
ticularly distressed at some of the reasons 
given to vote against union. There is 
still a desire of the U.S.A. Presbyterian 
Church for union. 

“In spite of the vigorous attacks on 
the U.S.A. Church, we feel there 
wouldn’t have been these attacks if they 
had known the facts. U.S.A. people are 
perplexed at charges they are not true 
to the faith and not true to the Presby- 
terian government. It is unfortunate that 
so many of the arguments against union 
were not worthy. However, hope is 
greater than history.” 

Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Presbyterian 
U.S. Moderator, supporting Dr. Lloyd's 
remarks, stated: 

“I, too, am distressed and disappointed 
at the failure of union. Our brethren of 
the U.S.A. Church have won my ad- 
miration by the way they have con- 
ducted themselves in the face of very 
pointed provocations in many cases. 

“I have been in the ministry forty 
years, and for forty years I've heard 
the same arguments against union as 
those we heard recently. 

“I have a profound admiration for the 
patience of the U.S.A. Church, but I’m 
afraid their past patience was just a 
warming-up exercise for the future pa- 
tience they will have to have. 

“As Moderator, I regret all the unkind 
and unchristian things that were said 
and done. This is a situation that calls 
for Christian forbearance, and many of 
us in the U.S. Church need to exercise 
Christian penitence for the attitude we 
have assumed.” 
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Presbyterian Men 
Crowd Senator 


Sacramento's Hotel Senator “was 
busting at the seams,” as one elder 
put it. Not only did the more than 
1,200 Presbyterian laymen jam up 
the corridors at the second annual 
western-area meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men; 
they literally had to eat in the hall- 
ways, they were so numerous. But 
all in all, they had a fine time going 
to “talk-it-over” sessions and hearing 
from men like Judge Luther Young- 
dahl, Washington’s Governor Lang- 
lie, Dr. James H. Robinson (see page 
7), Dr. Louis H. Evans, Dr. Charles 
T. Leber, and Dr. Paul Calvin Payne. 
And last week-end, New York’s 
Hotel New Yorker was crowded 
with more Presbyterian Men for the 
NCPM’s first eastern area meeting. 
For full-scale news reports on these 
two gatherings and the forthcoming 
seventh annual meeting at Chicago, 
March 18-20, see forthcoming issues 
of P.L. 











The Church in S. Africa: 
One Churchman’s Battle 


A courageous Anglican priest in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, last month 
was losing his battle to protect the 
property rights of some 60,000 colored 
residents. The Reverend Trevor Hud- 
dleston, long a champion of South Afri- 
cans’ rights, had been the strongest op- 
ponent of the government’s plan to move 
the people from their homes to a new 
site some miles away from white resi- 
dential areas. 

The resettlement scheme is part of a 
plan by the Strijdom administration to 
clean up what it terms “the black spots,” 
areas surrounded by white suburbs. 
While alternate housing has been pro- 
vided for those to be removed, they will 
have no freehold rights. In the new dis- 
trict they will be renters, holding their 
land only as tenants-at-sufferance under 
a willful government. Colored home- 
owners will never again have the op- 
portunity to acquire property and land. 

Father Huddleston has challenged the 
contention that the resettlement program 
is a move to clean up the slums. He 
points to worse slums outside the areas, 
but these, he declares, do not impinge 
on European areas. 


As part of his campaign, Father Hud- 
dleston organized a photographic exhi- 
bition showing all phases of “this major 
tragedy.” He took over a complete floor 
of a city store for the exhibition and 
planned to use this location as his cam- 
paign headquarters. 

Father Huddleston’s latest setback 
was a notice prohibiting public meetings 
in Johannesburg for the next twenty days 
—long enough to permit the evacuation. 
The order, a copy of which was deliv- 
ered to him by the police, was signed by 
the minister of justice and barred meet- 
ings of more than twelve persons. 

He replied to the order by saying, 
“This is the sort of interference no Chris- 
tian can possibly accept.” Furthermore, 
he promised defiance of a provision of 
the order requiring police permission to 
hold worship services. 

Meanwhile, two-thousand police, 
armed with Sten guns and rifles, moved 
into the colored areas to supervise the 
transfer of the first 152 families. 


Summer Projects Listed 
For Young Presbyterians 
“O Lord, we are thankful for the op- 


portunity to serve thee with our hands as 
well as our hearts.” 

This was the prayer of a college girl 
at a worship service ending the day at a 
Presbyterian workcamp project. She and 
hundreds of others last summer volun- 
teered to work at one of a score of mis- 
sion projects from Alaska to Puerto Rico 
as well as overseas. 

Last month the Department of Cam- 
pus Christian Life of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education listed the service and 
study projects available for this summer. 
In some areas, workers will rebuild in the 
wake of disaster; elsewhere, they will 
assist underdeveloped communities or 
help build religious programs for towns 
too new to have any. 

Young people interested in city work 
will have an opportunity to fill positions 
at a camp for children from ten Presby- 
terian neighborhood-houses in Chicago. 
Jobs are also open at the Dodge Com- 
munity House in the industrial east-side 
of Detroit and on the City and Indus- 
trial Work Staff of the Synod of Ohio 
Volunteers will lead services, Sunday- 
school classes, and recreation groups. 

Workcamps will be held at a number 
of stations of the Board of National 
Missions—at Boggs Academy, Keysville. 
Georgia; Marina Neighborhood House 
in Mayaguez, and E] Guacio Christian 

(Continued on page 24) 
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e NEW PLANS FOR '56_ If the vote on Pres- 
byterian union had been affirmative, all three Gen- 
eral Assemblies would have met in Washington, 
D.C., in 1956 to constitute the Assembly of the 
new, united Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. This plan, of course, is now off. Instead, the 
General Assembly of the U.S.A. Church (that’s 
us) has been invited and probably will go to Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, the last week in May to 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the first American presbytery. A special committee 
has been working on this possibility with the co- 
operation of the Church’s Department of History 
and the Presbyterian Historical Society. Plans al- 
ready being formed include a special program by 
the famed Philadelphia Orchestra, a prize con- 
test for a choral work by an American composer, 
at least three books on American Presbyterianism, 
and a pilgrimage by Assembly commissioners to 
some of the buildings in which their forbears 
made history. 





my BINGO BRIEF —St. Camillus Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Rockaway Beach, New York, started 
on February 20 a monthly “no-bingo collection.” 
Purpose is to offset financial losses suffered by the 
parish school as the result of a police ban on the 
games. The parish administrator says, “We regret 
that this is necessary. . . . Inasmuch as 80 per cent 
of the yearly cost of running our parish school was 
defrayed by receipts of the weekly bingo game, we 
ask everyone to be generous so that we will be able 
to meet the bills for . . . the school.” Envelopes for 
the collection have the numbered squares of a 
bingo card on them. (See news story, page 24.) 





TV MAGIC — The day may not be too far dis- 
tant when the most effective Sunday schools will 
return to the home. Students (and parents, too) 
will troop to the television sets for live or filmed 
instructions by their regular Sunday-school teach- 
ers. The teachers will be in classroom studios, 
either in their own church building or in a central 
location used by a local council of churches. 
Carrier will be a small television station made pos- 
sible by using low-power television transmitters. 
Idea is similar to that used by campus radio sta- 
tions. In a neighboring town the same channel 
used by your teacher would be used by another 
teacher from another church in that town. Many 


other church uses of this technique recently de- 
veloped by a West Coast educational group im- 
mediately suggest themselves. Another step in this 
direction was the recently announced fact that 
children who watch church movies in Sunday 
school become better informed than those who re- 
ceive all their lessons from a teacher using pictures 
and text. In Ottawa, Canada, two Anglican 
churches recently switched Sunday-evening 
prayer services to the afternoon. Reason: too much 
television at night, primarily. Results: attendance 
greatly increased. 


BM RELIGION AT WEST POINT During the 
past year, there has been considerable discussion 
in church circles about a seventy-four-year-old 
standard practice of the United States Military 
Academy. Since 1881, the academy has seen fit to 
appoint only Protestant Episcopal clergymen as 
chief chaplains at the Cadet Chapel, much to the 
dismay of some other denominations. Only last 
month a former Army chaplain urged wider rep- 
resentation not only at West Point but also at 
Annapolis when he spoke before a_ national 
church meeting. The fact is that while Episco- 
palians have been appointed time after time as 
chief chaplains, ministers of other churches have 
been appointed as assistant chaplains. Currently 
the assistant chaplain at the Cadet Chapel is Pres- 
byterian Alan G. Gripe. And the curriculum 
chosen by the more than fifty cadet teachers for 
the Point’s large, active church-school is the Pres- 
byterian New Curriculum. Some twenty armed- 
forces installations today use the Christian Faith 
and Life lessons, in addition to more than 7,500 
churches in the U.S.A. and in twenty-two other 





countries. 


a PRECIS—The vote by presbyteries on Pres- 
byterian union as of February 21 was: U.S.A. 
Church, 172 for, one against; U.S. Church, thirty- 
eight for. thirty-seven against; United Church, 
fourteen for, four against. @ Another starter has 
been added to the list of possible sites for the 
next meeting of the World Council: Germany. 
Two previously announced were Tokyo, Japan, 
and the Isle of Rhodes, Greece. @ Latest move 
in Peron-Roman Church fight in Argentina is dis- 
missal of more than 100 priests from teaching 
posts in commercial, technical, and normal schools 
throughout the country. 
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(Continued from page 22) 

Community Center in San Sebastian, 
Puerto Rico; Menaul School in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College in Sitka, and Klawock on 
Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 

At Boggs Academy, sixteen to twenty 
people are needed for two to four weeks 
in June to develop summer confer- 
ence grounds. At Marina Neighborhood 
House, twenty volunteers will help local 
people erect a nursery building to serve 
children of working mothers in an over- 
crowded slum area. This project will 
take six to nine weeks from June to 
August. 

At El Guacio, volunteers will repair 
and construct buildings, help in summer 
conference programs, and take part in 
the center’s community program for 
Puerto Ricans. In Albuquerque’s Menaul 
School, student volunteers from the 
Synod of Kansas will help with general 
construction and repairs at the boarding 
high school for Spanish Americans. At 
Alaska’s Sheldon Jackson Junior College. 
volunteers from different churches and 
colleges will join California students to 
finish and paint the new library and 
classroom building interior. On Prince of 
Wales Island, the goal is a new church 
—construction will take six to eight 
weeks. 

A greatly increased water supply for 
Ganado Mission and Indian families of 
a ten-mile area surrounding it will be 
the accomplishment of volunteers who 
will construct the reservoir in six to eight 
weeks between June and September. The 
workcamp at Ganado Mission on the 
Arizona part of the Navaho Reservation 
will be an ecumenical workcamp spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches. 

Other ecumenical workcamps in this 
country will be at Swannanoa, North 
Carolina, and Delmo, Missouri. Such 
projects include volunteers from all over 
the world. Similar projects will be held 
in Europe, Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa. 

Complete information on all work- 
camp projects is available from the De- 
partment of Campus Christian Life, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 808 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. 


John Raleigh Mott: 
Productive Idealist 

Burial services were held early last 
month in the National Cathedral (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) at Washington, D.C., 
for the one man in world Protestantism 
who was rightfully called “the Christian 
Church’s elder statesman.” 

Some people might be surprised that 
lifelong Methodist leader John Mott 
would be buried in an Episcopal cathe- 
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dral. But this fact is typical of the man. 
As his friend and fellow church-leader, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, said, “He 
belonged to the Methodist Church and 
like its founder he knew that the world 
was his parish. . . . In truth, he belonged 
to all the churches. 

“He thought in world terms,” the 
bishop said, “and his service to the world 
expressed a world mind, a world heart, 
and a world will. His ideas became in- 
stitutions such as the World Council of 
Churches, the International Missionary 
Council, and the International Commit- 
tee of the YMCA.” 

Dr. Mott not only helped to found 
and lead these three great bodies but 
also helped organize the World Student 
Christian Federation and worked with 
countless smaller organizations and com- 
mittees. In 1946 he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for his participation 
in ecumenical and missions work and the 
Prince Carl Medal for distinguished 
service in humanitarian work. During 
both World Wars, he was active on be- 
half of prisoners-of-war. For this service 
he was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal by the United States govern- 
ment. Fifteen additional foreign govern- 
ments awarded him medals. Twice he 
was offered ambassadorships by his own 
U. S. government. 

His travels took him across the ocean 
more than a hundred times and into 
some eighty different countries. His col- 
lected writings fill six volumes. When 
he died at his winter home in Orlando, 
Florida, at the age of eighty-nine, he 
was the first honorary president of the 
World Council of Churches and honor- 





John R. Mott 


ary life-president of the World Alliance 
of the YMCA. 

This partial listing of the tangible ac- 
complishments of a young man from up- 
state New York who decided he would 
spend his life in Christian work might 
indicate that John R. Mott was an in- 
tensely practical layman. Indeed, he 
was a powerful and intense speaker. But 
his accomplishments stemmed primarily 
from a great and abiding enthusiasm for 
the Christian way, and faith that the 
impossible could be accomplished with 
God’s help. Occasionally John Mott's 
vision was not met with reality, but the 
world can well ponder what would have 
happened to the Church had his genins 
not appeared. 


The Benevolence Program: 
Montview Story (II) 


Last fall the members of Montview 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado, 
did a practically unheard-of thing—they 
conducted their Every Member Canvass 
without ever mentioning the word 
budget. Instead of telling how much 
money had to be raised, canvassers de- 
scribed in detail the community and 
world-wide needs of the Church and 
asked for pledges based on the increased 
knowledge of what the money would 
make possible. Later, when the pledges 
had been totaled, the session prepared 
a budget. Last month the pastor, Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, reported on how the 
canvass had been conducted and its 
results. —THE EDITORS 


The entire congregation was divided 
into eight sections with a leader ap- 
pointed for each division. These eight 
leaders chose ten captains each. The 
captains were to secure five workers. In 
every case the leaders, captains, and 
workers were to be husband and wife, 
or two people paired together. There- 
fore, the total number involved was to 
be about 900 people, including two 
teams of youth. The number secured 
was a little over 700. 

The leaders and workers were given 
a careful training-program. Three elders 
and their wives, with two other workers, 
carefully planned the training program. 
A large amount of material from the 
four Boards of the Church was secured 
and made available to the members. Be- 
sides this, a brochure was prepared con- 
cerning Montview Church. This bro- 
chure, prepared entirely by the laymen, 
was called “The Montview Story.” 

In a series of eleven training sessions, 
the entire group of 700 workers was 
trained to go out and tell the story of 
the church to the remaining members 
of the congregation. A very high per cent 
of the 700 workers was present at one 
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or more of the eleven sessions. In these 
two-hour sessions, the leaders of the 
program sought to train the workers in 
the manner they should approach the 
people upon whom they called. The un- 
derstanding was that each team was to 
make one call in an evening. The eve- 
ning was to be spent talking with the 
family about the church. 

At the conclusion of the call, the fam- 
ily was urged to make a commitment of 
time, talent, and treasure. The commit- 
ment card contained essentially the four 
ideas suggested in the article in PREsBy- 





TERIAN Lire (Oct. 16, °54). This signed | 
commitment card was returned by the | 
workers to the church office. Over 2,000 | 
of these cards were signed and returned. 

No specific mention of money was to | 
be made in the interview, although tith- 
ing was stressed in three of the pam- 
phlets presented and the plan of steward- 
ship was carefully discussed. The work- 
ers left a pledge card with the family 
and asked them to pray over the matter 
and then to bring it to the worship serv- 
ice on the following Sunday morning, 
which was called Loyalty Day. The 
pledge card simply read, “Out of the 
dedicated portion of my income, I (we) 
will pledge to the support of Christian 
work through Montview Church the fol- 
lowing amount... .” 

What were the results? Over 2,000 
people made definite commitments. This 
was the primary objective—to have a 
deeper commitment of our people. 

On the financial side, the chairman 
of the committee reported that 64 per 
cent of the people increased their 
pledges. The budget a year ago was 
$141,000, and this was not completely | 
subscribed; this year when the total | 
pledging and other resources of the| 
church were compiled, we found we had | 
over $189,000 for the budget in 1955. 
The joint boards of the church, know- | 
ing that they had this amount available, 
allocated funds to the various needs of 
the church. The budget indicated by the 
session and adopted at the recent con- 
gregational meeting was approximately 
$121,000 for operating expenses of the 
church exclusive of the building fund, | 
and $61,000 to the session for benevolent 
work of the church. 

The session in turn allocated the be- 
nevolent funds to the national Boards, 
the synod and presbytery objectives, and 
the special work carried on by Mont- 
view. Over $38,000 will be given 
through the national Boards this year, 
the goal set by the Stewardship Advance 
program. 

At the January meeting of the session, | 
the stewardship and tithing committee 
was appointed for the new year, and 
they are planning an educational pro- 


How This Foundation Benefits 
YOU AND YOUR CHURCH 





*1. Lifetime Gift 





Your gift to The Foundation of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. can 
bring spiritual satisfactions and benefits 
to you. It will also furnish continuing 
income over the years for the advance- 
ment of the Christian program of the 
whole Church, or the particular church 
activity of your choice. 


INCOME OVER THE YEARS 


Through the Foundation, an of ficial 
Church organization founded in 1799, 
your gift can be invested in its Combined 
Trust Fund which over the last 15 years 
has earned an average annual income of 
approximately 4% on its investments. 

At this rate, your gift would earn an 
amount equal to the principal every 25 
years. Thus in 100 years your gift would 
pay out in dividends four times the origi- 
nal amount of your gift, and the principal 
would still be working for your Church 
in the future! 


"To serve § the Church 





in all f its work 





METHODS OF GIVING 

{You may make gifts from accumulated 
capital or income. Individuals in higher 
income brackets may find it particularly 
advantageous to make annual gifts out of 
income up to the permissible 30%. 


{You may provide for gifts to the Foun- 
dation with income for yourself for life, 
with the Church receiving the income 
thereafter. 

{You may similarly provide income for 
your dependents for life, with the Church 


benefiting thereafter. 


{You may make the Foundation your 
beneficiary in a life insurance policy. 


§Or, of course, you may make a bequest 
in your Will to the Foundation. 


Whichever method you elect . . . which- 
ever church purpose you choose . . . you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing you 
are advancing the Christian program of 
your Church far into the future. If you 
wish, your memory — or that of a loved 
one — can be honored by the name given 
to the fund you create by your gift. 

To learn more about the particular 
Foundation plan for giving which will 
best fit your circumstances and wishes, 
mail the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 





The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church * 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me more information about the benefits of giving to the Foundation 


for the Church. I am particularly interested in: (Check appropriate blanks) 





Gifts from capital 0 Gifts from income a 
Bequests in Wills 0 Gifts by life insurance [J 
PC3 Life income for myself [[] | or for my dependents O 
NAME. 
ADDRESS____ —e 
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NEWS 


Youth and the Church: 
A Capital Answer 


Soon to enter its third year is an or- 
ganization of government girls, service- 
men, and other young people at Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 
Under the prosaic name, Young Adult 
Group, this band of ninety-odd fellows 
and girls has become one church’s an- 
swer to a condition that afflicts our na- 
tion’s capital even more acutely than 
most cities—the problem of loneliness. 

One of about a score of similar clubs 
in churches of various denominations in 
Washington (a group at National Pres- 
byterian Church has over 200 members), 
the organization at Sixth Church has 
been notably successful in attracting 
young people. Only a fifth of the Young 
Adults are from Sixth Church families, 
and more than half of them were not 
churchgoers before they came to Wash- 
ington. Although a few seem to come 
around for fun and companionship only, 
80 per cent of the participants of the 
club worship regularly at Sixth Church. 

Prior to the spring of 1953, the group 
was composed chiefly of young people 
who had grown up in Sixth Church. Then 
the congregation’s new minister, Robert 
Oerter, aroused the members of Young 
Adults to the plight of the thousands of 
girls and men their own age who came 
to Washington from all over the country 
and had a hard time breaking into the 
city’s life. The bumper supply of service- 
men in recent years has theoretically 
helped to solve Washington’s traditional 


Practicing for married life, Kay and Bill willingly jo 





Government secretary Kay Sims and Bill 
Beckett, a law student, met at retreat 
of Sixth Church Young Adults, are look- 
ing forward to their marriage in June. 


~ ae ' 


surplus of young unmarried girls—but 
how and where could boy meet girl? 
Some church members wondered, as 
the group’s through-the-week program 
got under way, how much religion 
there'd be in a rollicking schedule of hay- 
rides, bowling, square dances, theater 
parties, roller skating, ping-pong, and 
canasta. But misgivings were allayed as 
the group, led by Assistant Minister Ned 
Richardson, peppered its calendar with 
Bible classes (two a week, for different 
members), visiting religious speakers, 
and discussions of the Christian faith. 
The young people have held three re- 
treats at nearby Maryland and Virginia 
camps—the last two of them with ninety 
members each. The group’s service to 
the church that has welcomed them in- 
cludes providing, preparing, and serving 
dinners for the congregation and special 
groups; conducting clothing drives; and 
holding parties for children in whom the 
church is interested. A project just get- 
ting under way is training young men 
as assistants to Sunday-school teachers. 
Two marriages and an engagement 
(wedding date, June 4) have taken place 
between couples who had never met be- 
fore they became acquainted through 
the Young Adult Group. But members 
don’t think of their club as a matrimonial 
agency. “Most of us haven’t found any- 
thing like a romance in the group,” one 
girl says, “but we're just as enthusiastic 
about it as those who have—because 
what we have found is even better.” The 
something better is either a new, or a 
deepened, relationship with God. 





eon os .*;* ae 


in dish-washing group at church dinner. Other Young Adults at 


work are Ann Berberian (left) and Arlene Simas, Helping with dinners is one of many activities that keep the group busy. 
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Theological Education: 
Harvard to Admit Women 


Harvard Divinity School—one of the 
country’s few major seminaries with no 
women students— announced recently 
that beginning in the fall the full three- 
year graduate course will be open to all 
qualified students. 

“The Christian community is finding 
increasing scope for the service of 
women, especially in religious educa- 
tion,” said Acting Dean George H. Wil- 
liams. “The faculty of Harvard Divinity 
School welcomes the opportunity to 
assist in their training. 

“The ever- widening demand for 
women to serve the churches ranges from 
released-time religious programs for 
school children to the teaching of reli- 
gion in colleges. The growth of social 
service activities at home and abroad also 
offers a challenge for trained women. 
... Religiously trained women are taking 
their places in interdenominational and 
ecumenical organizations.” 


Institute Plans 


Church, Labor Seminar 


A three-week seminar on church and 
labor will be conducted by the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations 
for a group of twenty—ministers and lay- 
men—April 18 to May 5 in Chicago. The 
institute, sponsored by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, will cover three topics: 
people in industry, people in the indus- 
trial community, and the church in the 
industrial community. Included in the 
course of study are trips to factories, 
management offices, union halls, and city 
churches. [Applications for the course 
should be made to the dean of the insti- 
tute, Dr. Marshal L. Scott, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, 2330 N. Halsted 
Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. ] 


The Church in India: | 
Unexpected Support | 


It is no secret that foreign church- 
workers have been having their troubles 
in India recently. Missionaries have been 
refused visas, and those inside the coun- 
try have been accused by some of foster- 
ing ill-will among the non-Christian re- 
ligious peoples. 

But late last month, the foreign Chris- 
tians received support from an unex- 
pected source. Siriomani Akali Dal, 
major political organization of India’s 
Sikhs, deplored the campaign of criti- 
cism against foreign Christian mis- 
sionaries serving in that country. 

Meeting at the city of Amritsar, 300 
delegates adopted a resolution assuring 
the missionaries of the sympathy and 
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An evocative account of the Master, His 
disciples, and of the Palestine of nearly two 
thousand years ago . . . vividly portrayed 

for present-day readers 


Here is the greatest drama of all time—the unforgettable 
story of Jesus—vividly recreated by a master story-teller. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald, calls 
this new book “‘. . . the monumental and forever unsurpassed 
story of the Incomparable One. Simply told but impressively 
written is the life of the Galilean. Between these covers He is 
brought very close to men, women and little children.” A 
truly inspiring experience for modern readers that makes 
the perfect Easter gift. 


THE STORY OF JESUS 


by Manuel Komroff 
ILLUSTRATED BY STEELE SAVAGE - $2.50 « WINSTON 


At your favorite bookstore 
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support of the Sikh community. 
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Inspiring Lenten Meditations 
... for devotional reading . . . for program use 








by O. P. KRETZMANN 
and A. C. OLDSEN 





Voices of the Passion 


Speaking from the Scriptures and Passion Story traditions, 
Peter, Judas, Caiaphas and other witnesses of the 

Crucifixion bring a simple, heart-searching message in 

nine of these sixteen Lenten meditations. Twentieth century 
audiences are brought to the Holy Land to see for themselves 
the destroying power of sin and the glory of forgiveness. 
These meditations, with the final chapters on the Seven 

Last Words of Christ, are especially adaptable for Lenten 
program use by the young people or women’s groups and 
provide inspirational reading for pastor and layman alike. 


$2.00 


Dept. PL, MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
MINNESOTA 


Augsburg Publishing House - 


PLEASE MENTION PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. . . when buying these books in book stores, or by mail. 


More than 1000 leading booksellers receive ‘information on book titles 
advertised in Presbyterian Life. If you live in a place where there is no 
book store, you may order by mail from a bookseller in a nearby city. 














SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 





Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details. write today for Booklet Pt-201, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 




















Synod of Minnesota plans to convert former residence of recently purchased estate 
into accommodations for 150 persons attending Church conferences and retreats. 


Presbyterians Purchase 
Two Large Estates 

Presbyterians last month acquired two 
large properties, one to be used as a re- 
treat center and the other as a home for 
elderly people. The Synod of Minnesota 
purchased a 612-acre wooded estate that 
formerly belonged to the late John A. 
Savage, Duluth iron-mining executive. 
Buildings on the property, which has 
three-and-a-half miles of lakefront, in- 
clude a residence to be converted into 
sleeping quarters for as many as 150 
guests at Church conferences. 

In Philadelphia, the presbytery an- 
nounced the purchase of a mansion and 
ten-acre tract on the suburban Main Line 
as a home for aging Church-members. 
The French provincial manor house, to 
be renovated to accommodate sixty per- 
sons, was purchased from the estate of 
A. J. Cassatt, a former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is the first home 
to be owned and operated by Philadel- 
phia Presbytery. 


Race Relations: 
Decision in Delaware 

The Delaware Supreme Court last 
month adopted a cautious, wait-and-see 
attitude on enforcing the U.S. Supreme 
Court's decision banning segregation in 
the public schools. In a unanimous 
opinion, the court ruled that the Milford 
Board of Education had no right to admit 
ten Negro pupils to its all-white high 
school last®S$eptember. It was this inci- 
dent which precipitated a crisis between 
the pro- and anti-segregation white popu- 
lation of the small, Delaware farming 
community (P.L., Oct. 30, ’54). 


In announcing its decision, however, - 


the court said there is no question that 
Negroes have a right to “unsegregated 
education” and that the court is ready to 
enforce desegregation the moment the 
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United States Supreme Court decides on 
the method. 

Delaware's decision is by no means a 
backward step in the long battle for 
racial equality; that state is merely wait- 
ing—along with many others—for a 
ruling from the United States Supreme 
Court on how its decision is to be imple- 
mented. Meanwhile, the high court de- 
cree has been delayed because of the 
judges’ desire for a full bench. As yet 
the Senate has failed to act on the nomi- 
nation of Judge John M. Harlan to fill 
the vacancy, and until it does, action will 
probably be postponed. 


> 





Radio and TV 
Broadcasts 


Pilgrimage—John Sutherland Bonnell 
in drama of Christian counseling. 
A.B.C. radio network. 


Let There Be Light—fifteen-minute 
drama tells of the Church in action on 
298 radio stations across America. 


Thy Kingdom Come—103 stations of 
the N.B.C. radio network carry this un- 
usual program of music and Scripture. 


Frontiers of Faith—Mar. 6—Sculpture 
and religion. Theodore Rosso, curator 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
will discuss religious sculpture with 
Reverend A. Allison Amstutz, who 
carves religious articles from wood. 
March 13—Education in Protestant- 
ism, a panel featuring Dr. Liston Pope, 
Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, and Dr. 
Nathan Pusey. 
Faith in Our Time—Orville Wood, 
Presbyterian layman, featured speaker. 
Mutual Broadcasting System radio 
network. Week of Mar. 2. Carried by 
delayed broadcast. 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 











Of People and Places 


@ Bequest to aid missions. The Wom- 
en’s Association of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Long Beach, California, was 
recently presented a check for $29, 
070.90, a bequest from the estate of the 
late Dr. Ward Hannah, of that city. Dur- 
ing World War I, Dr. Hannah learned 
first-hand the problems of operating a 
medical station under difficulties and de- 
sired to help his colleagues working in 
ill-equipped mission stations. As a result, 
he allocated funds in his will to seven 
missions in Africa, India, Iran, Korea, 
and Mexico. In addition, a sum was 
designated for the use of the Women’s 
Association of First Church for its medi- 
cal and hospital outreach program. 
Judge Martin DeVries, of the Municipal 
Court of Long Beach, who was a close 
friend of Dr. Hannah, waived his fees as 
executor of the estate, thereby increasing 
the original bequest by $4,000. 


@ Westminster Foundation aided. More 
than $6,000 is available for increasing 
work among college students in the Chi- 
cago area because of a recent benefit 
performance of the Hollywood Ice Revue 
sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the city’s Westminster Foundation. Aux- 
iliary delegates from forty-four churches 
sold 4,300 tickets, 1,300 more than their 
goal. Shortly before the performance 
began, the audience—more than half of 
whom were Presbyterians—heard facts 
about Westminster Foundation activity 
through its five metropolitan centers. 


@ Church singularly honored. Three 
members of the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, Evansville, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend J. V. Roth, pastor), are at present 
serving as officers in Vincennes Presby- 
tery, which includes forty-three 
churches. They are Mr. Orion Norcross, 
moderator of the presbytery, the third 
layman to be elected to that office in the 
more than 100 years’ existence of that 
body; Mrs. Charles Tyner, president of 
the Women’s Presbyterial Society; and 
Miss Jo Anne Baugh, moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship. 


@ NCPM president on radio. David B. 
Cassatt, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men, will be the 
speaker on the Church of the Air radio 
program, March 6. It will be carried on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System from 
10:30 to 11:00 a.m.*est. The Reverend 
Richard B. Heydinger, pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Du- 
buque, Iowa, will read Scripture; Dr. 
Gaylord M. Couchman, president of 
Dubuque University, will lead the pray- 
er. Music will be provided by the Du- 
buque University choir. 
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@ Presbyterians honored. Miss Amy 
Beals will be an honored guest during 
the celebration this month of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Miss Beals’s membership bridges the 
years between the ministry of the first 
pastor of the church, Dr. Anderson 
Scott, who died in 1885, and the present 
pastor, the Reverend Lloyd R. Carrick. 


@ Dr. Harry Best, an elder in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Lexington, 
Kentucky, and a widely known sociolo- 
gist at the University of Kentucky, was 
the recipient of a Migel Medal from the 
American Foundation for the Blind, in 
New York. The medal was awarded “for 
outstanding service to the blind.” 


@ At a congregational meeting held re- 
cently by members of the Pewee Valley 
Presbyterian Church, Pewee Valley, 
Kentucky (the Reverend Douglas T. 
Ibach, pastor), Miss Kate Matthews was 
honored upon completion of sixty-one 
years as treasurer of the Women’s Or- 
ganization and twenty-two years as 
treasurer of the Sunday church-school. 
A resolution in the minutes cited her 
sister for her service as church organist; 
her brother, an elder and teacher; and 
her father, also a teacher in the church 
school. 


@ The Reverend Clifton E. Moore, of 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (P.L., Jan. 18), was recently hon- 
ored at a banquet held by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, South- 
ern California Branch. An award was 
presented Dr. Moore as the originator | 
and producer of TV productions Chil- 
dren of Our Faith and Churches of the 
Golden West. 





® Tribute was paid recently to Mr. 
Oliver M. Wood by members of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Marlette, 
Michigan, upon the completion of forty- 
four years as an elder and clerk of the 
board. He has been named elder emeri- 
tus of the church board. 


® The church school of First Presby- 
terian Church, Hamilton Square, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Paul H. Wilson, 
pastor), recently presented a pin to 
eighty-six-year-old Mrs. Amanda Clay- 
ton, marking her seventy-year member- 
ship in the church. Mrs. Clayton has had 
a perfect attendance in the school for the 
past forty-one years, and despite blind- 
ness, is still faithful in attendance. 





®@ Three members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Mt. Gilead, Ohio (the Rev- | 
erend William W. Harvey, pastor), re- | 
cently completed memberships of | 
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Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful mementos—9” or 10” plates 
that feature a permanently fired picture 
of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 














HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 


FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 






Want new 
Choir Robes? 
. .. but funds 
are short? 


_ 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET L20 


Also write for Style Catalog and Fabric Selector with 
miniature cut-out showing how each fabric and color 
appeors as a finished Robe. Request Catalog v22. 





For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M22. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, til. 

1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Collif. 


AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs 


outnumber ail others 
in school and 
church use! 
Unequaled for 
durability, ove 
safety, comfort, 
convenience! 
Sena ed reed 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 
panna MAIL COUPON TODAY ————-=- 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 156-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


0 Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 
OC 1 am interested in (quantity) 

















© Birch seats 0 Imitation-leather upholstered 
© Steel seats 0 Deep-Spring upholstered 

{ Name 

l Street_ 





State. 


City and Zone. 





Console 
of the 
organ 

builf by 

Casavant 
for St. 
Paul's 
Church 
Detroit. 





The name CASAVANT has 
become synonymous to great 
ergan music. 

Fine Church Furniture 






FRERES, LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUE., CANADA 


Organ makers for over a century 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 118 Yeors of 
1837 Service to the Church 1955 
and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 












300 Printed Name c 
& Address Labels 50 


Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters. 
Pkgs.. etc. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased. 
Write for wholesale selling plan. 


TOWER PRESS, INC. Box 591-PL Lynn, Mass. 



















CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Each Sheet with a Photo of Your Church 
A YEAR-ROUND SELLER 
Quickly, easily sold for $1.00 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For Samples 

and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, I. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEWS 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





Director of 
Admissions 








_ COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schowl teaching. 4-year 
tor high school. 5-year special certificates in music. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Libera) 
Arts College 
Ww i iT E COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowe 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering. teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schoi- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Etkins. _W. Va. 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Libera! Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
HASTINGS COLLEGE , coeducational 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- At, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching Accredited, North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale DBD. Welch, Pres., Hastings, ka. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE — smal! classes 
125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry. engineering. 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 


other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
rector of Admi ssions. Box 326, Jacksonville, mt 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational! 
liberal arts college of 700 students emphasiz- 
ing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 
Christian training. Extensive student-help pro- 
gram. Located sixteen miles from Knoxville, 
acer the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Par 


President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Box B, Maryville, Tennessee 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully gocretited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smoagies. B.S. 





and A degrees. Christian leadership Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary 
paring students for teaching, business, 





Pre- 
professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dub b fa. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mar win College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 


BE AV ER Cc OLLEGE preshyterion 
and 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., 

B.F.A. dégrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Bo aver Coll . Pa. 

















WILSON COLLEGE For women. A.B. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individuaiized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pooi. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College. Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 











____ COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Jeresirae 


AC ADE MY Prevarasery for grades 9 through 
s f-help program makes tui- 
tion, room, and pane cae 5 a month. Christian 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention 
_T. Henry Jabi ki, Pres., W Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Presbyterian 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 


Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 





_C. W. Baker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY ach crenbyterian 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college Ce gee Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Bisirstown, N.J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY #825 


INSTITUTE College preparatory. Business, 
general courses, Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 74th yr. Summer ses- 





sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 393, Bordentown, N.J. 
PEDDIE An endowed sc school. Boys thoroughly 
“ prepared for college and for life. 

Fully accredited. Grades 5-12. Individual guidance. 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. Small 
classes. All sports. New gym, pool. 240 acres off 
J. Turnpike. Summer session. 91st year. Catalog. 
_Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 3-S, Hi wn. N.J3. 
PERKIOMEN Boys taught 
how to study. 

Graduates in leading colleges. Homelike atmosphere. 
Grades 7-12. Noted for excellence in teaching 
reading techniques. Sports for all. Modern dorms. 
Near NYC, Phila. 81st year. Summer School. Catalog 
Stephen Y. Roberts, P s. Pa. 














HOME STUDY 





seventy continuous years. They are Miss 


Miss Laura 
Morrison 


Libby Cook; and her cousin, 
Mateer; and Mrs. Rhoda 
Shields. 


@ Hospital training-course. Two peri- 
ods of hospital training will again be 
offered ministers this summer by the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Denver, Colorado 
(see P.L., Oct. 30, 54). The three-week 
courses of lectures and discussions con- 
ducted by hospital staff members will 
begin on June 30 and August 3. Infor- 
mation on costs and reservations is avail- 
able from Chaplain Eliot Porter, Presby- 
terian Hospital, Denver 6, Colorado. 


@ Easter Holy Land tour. The Rever- 
end Cortley H. Burroughs, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Macomb, 
Illinois, is serving as Midwest chairman 
for a Holy Land tour which leaves 
March 23. The tour, sponsored by the 
Lanseair Travel Service, will spend 
Easter week-end in Jerusalem, returning 
to the United States April 19. 


@ Minister assists in ordaining wife. At 
a service held recently in the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Colby, Kansas, the pres- 
ent pastor, the Reverend Owen M. Paul, 
was assisted by former pastor of the 
church, Dr. C. E. Hatfield, in the ordina- 
tion of the latter’s wife as a ruling elder. 
Dr. Hatfield is a former moderator of the 
Synod of Kansas and at present is stated 
supply for the Lone Star Presbyterian 
Church near Colby. 















































@ Station wagon for missien. Some time 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , fou"¢e | Educate Your Child at Home ago James labal Masih, of West Pakis W 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited Kindergarten through Sth grade. If dis- ag le ily goes SSaaA, ~ apie 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, | tance from school, travel, iliness hampers tan, visited the Garden Plain Presbyte- 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions your child's schooling, give him an ap- ~ ° . > Fi 
‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- | proved education in your own home with rian Church, of Fulton, Illinois (the Rev- : 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. = mae 7 CS . od Rol tA.M | tor) | F Gi 
| ourses. ns, s, supplies pro- erend Robert A. Mohr, pastor). James is 
‘WESTMINSTER COLLEGE aly, Ot vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give " Tas P oe mes ! sa 
co-educational, four years. strong Christian empha- | ®€¢,8nd school grade of child, ices rely | 2 student at the University of Dubuque, 
wre-professional courses, Dormitory students board | upon Calvert for their curriculum Dubuque, Iowa, who plans to return to C 
d df , : ne ate 
Fain wate Ge ge. Salt Lake City, Utan. CALVERT SCHOOL 360 E. Tuscany Rd.. his country as a missionary under the P 
| . Board of Foreign Missions. On his visit , 
LOCATED IN COLORFUL SAN AN. to Garden Plain Church, he spoke about P 
T R | N IT Y TONIO, bm > AS, aaane of Se Sonne mission work in Pakistan but made no C 
- a city of two cultures, Spanish and appeal for funds. Asked what could be 
U N IV iz R S IT Y Anglo-American ... noted for its de- 1 oa teal cette tall of the ened a 
lightful year’round temperate climate me in 1elp, James told of the grea 
. . . o xi »G loas need for a station wagon. 
a Presbyterian university - ar — Me xico, the Gulf ¢ - . d tor a ation gon C 
pan Weedin Lauri ranches, hunting ranges, Randolph The ninety-three-member Garden " 
Pa mt: ’ i y - s “ ° ile . ' 
residen ames Woodin Laurie Field, and Fort Sam Houston . . . fa Plain congregation wanted to provide | 
mous for music, art, drama, and .. . - tic 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY the station wagon but could not under- fy 
PRINITY UNIVERSITY— take the project alone. But they found a 
America’s most modern college cam- $: il th | ap og mee: 
pus.” An outstanding Christian co- way. All the churches in which James b 
educational university in the South- had spoken, and interested people, were B 
west, tne young pone from - invited to contribute to the fund. Gifts | 
over the world. A distinguished faculty, were received from near and distant " 
small classes. Enrollment 1250. Fully ints. Methodist. C ationalist. I 
accredited, Twenty-two major fields of points. Methodist, Congregationalist, Lu- V 
study. BA, BS, BM: MA, MS, MEd. 86th theran, and Federated Churches re- 5 
academic oa Member Southera As- sponded to the appeal.,A total of nine- ‘ 
oan — oe » soc 2s _ ; ° 
FOR CATALOGUE WRITE a ma of Colleges and Secondary teen churches and twenty-two indi- 
Director of Admissions, 5 viduals contributed almost $1,400, and 
rector of Admission TWO SUMMER SESSIONS . , $ i C 
715 Stadium Drive Sune 6—tile 16 ‘the Garden Plain congregation con- P 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS July 16—August 26 | tributed the balance necessary to pur- . 
; chase the station wagon. - 
M 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fiftieth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Hillsboro, Ohio (the Reverend 
Francis James Malzard, pastor). 

Saint Paul Presbyterian Church, 

Morristown, Tennessee (the Reverend 
George O. Williams, pastor). 
One hundred twenty-fifth. Batavia Pres- 
byterian Church, Batavia, Ohio (the 
Reverend William T. Paterson, pastor). 
One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Ontonagon, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend George F. Gillette, pastor). 

Community Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbia, California (the Reverend Joseph 
N. Hillhouse, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Oberlin, Kansas (the Reverend Luther 
W. Kurtz, pastor). 

The J. M. Paine Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Carlton, Minnesota (the 
Reverend Milton W. Ahrens, pastor). 

The Willard Presbyterian Church, 
Willard, Missouri (the Reverend G. H. 
Benton, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Parker, 
South Dakota (the Reverend Roy L. 
Whitmore, pastor). 

Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Peckville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Frank C. Condro, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Cedar Bluffs Presbyterian 
Church, Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska (the 


Reverend Harry Hansen, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Elmhurst Presbyterian Church, Oak- 
land, California (the Reverend Thomas 
W. Heald, pastor), of a new manse. 

Portalhurst Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, California (the Reverend 
Gilbert F. Close, Jr., pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. 

Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Winters, 
California (the Reverend Stewart C. 
Potter, pastor), of Wesley Hall, a multi- 
purpose building. 

Warren Park Presbyterian. Church, 
Cicero, Illinois (the Reverend Bartlett 
L. Hess, pastor), of a new chapel. 

First Presbyterian Church, Downers 
Grove, Illinois (the Reverend W. J. B. 
Tate, pastor), of a new Christian educa- 
tion building, pews, and pastor's study 
furnishings. 

Roxbury Presbyterian Church, Rox- 
bury, Kansas (the Reverend Allen B. 
Birchler, pastor), of the enlarged and 
redecorated church. 

Mt. Vernon Presbyterian Church, 
Wichita, Kansas (the Reverend Ivan G. 
Smith, pastor), of a Christian education 
building. 

Center Line Presbyterian Church, 
Center Line, Michigan (the Reverend 
Paul K. Heberlein, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and an organ. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri (the Reverend Robert F. 
Stevenson, pastor), of a Christian educa- 
tion annex. 

First Presbyterian Church, Crosby, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Richard 
W. Hovis, pastor), of a new manse. 

First Presbyterian Church, Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend E. E. 
Cunningham, pastor), of a forty-nine- 
bell carillon. 

The Parkhurst Memorial Church, Elk- 
land, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Harry 
W. Buck, pastor), of a new organ. 

Lackawanna Presbyterian Church, Old 
Forge, Pennsylvania (the Reverend W. 
J. Frazer, stated supply pastor), of 
numerous church appointments _pre- 
sented as memorial gifts. 

Harmony-Zelienople Presbyterian 
Church, Zelienople, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Richard A. Davis, pastor), of 
a Christian education building. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Wilbur, Washington (the Reverend G. 
R. Paterson, pastor), of an organ and a 
thirty-two-chime carillon. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

South Park Presbyterian Church, Rock 
Island, Illinois (the Reverend Erwin R. 
Ruklic, pastor), for a Christian educa- 
tion building. 

The Springs Presbyterian Church, a 
part of the First Presbyterian Church, 
East Hampton, New York (the Reverend 
Paul Troutman Bahner, pastor), for a 
Christian education and parish building. 

Warner Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Kensington, Maryland (the Rev- 
erend Wendell S. Tredick, pastor), for a 
new sanctuary and church school. The 
congregation recently celebrated _ its 
sixtieth anniversary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma (the Reverend C. 
Ralston Smith, pastor) , for a new church 
building. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Arkansas 
City, Kansas (the Reverend Paul S. 
Bischoff, pastor), of a Memorial Educa- 
tional Building and chapel. 

Brighton Presbyterian Church, Roch- 
ester, New York (the Reverend George 
E. Ulp, pastor) , of a Christian education 
building. 

Bay Presbyterian Church, Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio (the Reverend Floyd W. 
Ewalt, pastor), of a new church. 


MORTGAGE BURNINGS: 

Angeles Mesa Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles, California (the Reverend 
William S. Stoddard, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Whitefish, 
Montana (the Reverend Paul V. Neel, 
pastor). 
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ears to your normal life span by 
saving yourself the strain of stair climb- 
ing. People who have been told to 
“take it easy” by their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one-story 
living in any type house. The cost is 
no more than a low-priced car. 


ype can add energy to ie days and 
y 


INCLIN-ATOR P 
is a low-cost installation for 
straight stairways. Oper- 
ates on house-lighting cir- 
cuit. Folds against wall 

when not in use. i 





4 **Elevette”’ con be in- 
stalled in stairwell, closet or corner 
and operates on house-lighting 
circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely safe for all ages. 


Write for full information and name of nearest dealer. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Originators of the simplified home p ger lifts. 
2213 Paxton Bivd. Harrisburg, Pa. 




















PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
—————— Fusnilvre 


« ¢ EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 





Write for the 
FACTS about... 


WELLINGTON 


<j> FUND 





This 25-year-old Mutual 
Fund offers you a managed 
investment program with di- 
versified holdings of more 
than 300 bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, selected for 
income and long-term growth 
possibilities. 

Write today to your investment dealer or 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., for Prospectus and 

complete information without obligation. 
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Thousands of readers 
enjoy the pictures 
and stories of 


Youth Adventuring 
for Christ 


in the 
Princeton Seminary 
"SPIRE" 


“The Spire.” 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please place 
my nome on the FREE mailing list to 
receive ‘The Spire.” 


Name 
Address 








CAREER COUNSELOR 


(Continued from page 19) 


enjoys reading and has spells of being a 
voluminous correspondent. 

Around the rehabilitation center, she 
has a reputation of rarely staying put. 
As does anyone who lives in an insti- 
tution, she especially enjoys her meals 
and evenings out with friends. In fact, 
Dr. Wilson, his wife, and children have 
become like a second family to her, she’s 
with them so often. Last summer she 
went on a trip to Niagara Falls, and 
during vacations she visits her father 
(Mr. Clarence Pennell, a Presbyterian 
elder), her stepmother, and nine-year- 
old half-brother, who have recently 
moved to Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Her younger sister, Lucy, now doing 
graduate work at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School of the U.S. Church, takes her 
on trips to visit old friends as far away 
as South Carolina. Several years ago she 
traveled to Washington to testify before 
a Senate committee on rehabilitation. 

And Lillian keeps up a constant round 
of church activities. At the Tinkling 
Spring Church, she sings in the choir, 
belongs to a circle, and is active in the 
young adults’ fellowship. She teaches 
a Bible class in another church and in 
the Sunday school at the center, and has 
been president of the presbytery young 
adults’ group and vice-president of the 
synod group. She frequently speaks 
about her work at young people’s con- 
ferences, PTA meetings, and church and 
seminary gatherings. 


Excuse for hypochondria 

If anyone ever had an excuse for be- 
ing a hypochondriac, it’s Lillian Pennell. 
A person who must spend his life sitting 
down is especially susceptible to gastro- 
intestinal and kidney infections. In addi- 
tion, Lillian feels neither hot, cold, nor 
pain from her armpits down, which 
makes it difficult to diagnose any illness 
she might have. One morning a few 
years ago, she woke up feeling ill, but 
was unaware of the seriousness of her 
condition until she collapsed in the 
evening with acute appendicitis and a 
temperature of 104.8°. Her attitude to- 
ward her precarious health is illustrated 
in an anecdote Dr. Jamison often tells. 
One rainy day he drove her to Richmond. 
On arrival he noticed that he would 
have to carry her several hundred yards 
between the road and the building where 
she was to stay. Naturally he was per- 
turbed that she would get wet and take 
cold. But Lillian had only one concern 
for herself—she feared the curl might 
come out of her new hairdo. Since she 
has been a vocational counselor, her 
physical prowess has improved consid- 





erably; in one year she learned to iron, 





get in bed by herself, and type thiry 
words a minute, with sticks attached 


her hands. 





“After a while, your wheelchair }y. 
comes part of you, and you forget what 
it was like before. Often, when in , 
store or out on the street, I notice some. 
one staring at me. Almost instinctive) 
I wonder if my dress is crooked or m 
lipstick is rubbed off. Then it dawns o 
me that the wheelchair is the object of 
interest,” Lillian says. Probably the mo. 
ments she dreads most come when well. 
intentioned souls approach and try to slip 
money into her hand; good-natured) 
she suggests that they give it to thei 
church or charity. Without inhibition, 
children often ask why she is in a wheel. 
chair. She gives them a smile and a 
explanation they can understand; soo 
they are apt to be pushing her chair 
around or riding on the footrest—de 
pending on their size. For a self-reliant 
person like Lillian, it may be hard ty 
have a nonhandicapped person do some. 
thing for her that she can do perfectly 
well herself. After a doctor had suggested 
to her that it helps the well individual 
to perform the chore, Lillian learned to 
accept this help graciously. 

Visitors sometimes marvel at the way 
Lillian and her friends make light of their 
injuries: “I'd kick you under the table 
if I could kick” or “I'd like to rise to the 
occasion, but—.” 


Quadriplegics inspired 

At the center, Lillian is a dormitory 
counselor and a leader of the vesper 
group. An inspiration to her fellow quad¢- 
riplegics and paraplegics, she is constant 
ly sought out for advice. A while back 
a despondent man with a condition sim- 
ilar to Lillian’s was in the infirmary. 
Doctors and psychologists alike had 
urged him to make a try toward rehabili- 
tation. But the patient felt that there was 
not enough to be gained to be worth 
the effort. A staff member sent for Lillian; 
and after a chat with her in which the 
subject of their injuries was not even 
mentioned, he decided that maybe he 
had been too pessimistic and began to 
cooperate with his medical advisers and 
therapists. 

The wellspring of the courage that 
has enabled Lillian to build a career 
of service upon what would have been 
a tragedy for many is her conviction 
that religion is life. This abiding faith 
was nurtured by her deeply religious 
parents during her childhood on her 
mother’s ancestral plantation near Abbe- 
ville, South Carolina. It was further de- 
veloped by her years at Presbyterian- 
related Erskine College. “My faith has 
always been a normal, natural, and nec- 
essary part of my everyday living,” she 
explains. “I have felt very surely that 
God has a purpose for my life, even as 
he does for the world.” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Is Drama the Answer? 


gee programming on radio and 

television is a hodge-podge of many 
elements, differing widely in their qual- 
ity. Preaching may be highly intellectual; 
or it may be sensational gibberish. The 
music ranges from Gregorian chant to 
the use of such “hymns” as “Tell It to 
the Man Upstairs.” Few would deny 
that the situation is far from happy. 

Occasionally, the broadcasters them- 
selves get a chance to express their own 
feelings about airing religion; and when 
they do, they have some interesting 
pointers. Just recently they were polled 
by the Abilene Christian College radio 
department. The broadcasters reported 
that the preaching-plus-music program 
is the most frequently used, and fairly 
effective. But television broadcasters 
would prefer to have religious drama. 

Straight preaching, which is the sec- 
ond most frequent type of program, is 
ranked a low eighth in their scale of 
preferences. Broadcasters would rather 
have religious music such as Thy King- 
dom Come, or discussion, or children’s 
programs, than take a chance of hav- 
ing radio sets turned off because noth- 
ing is offered but a homiletical discourse. 

Radio stations on the whole devote 
about five hours and forty-eight minutes 
a week to religious programming. TV 
stations average far less, about thirty- 
seven minutes weekly. Of that time, the 
majority is taken by local church groups, 
a smaller portion by national hook-ups. 
Baptists use the radio the most of any 
group; Roman Catholics come second, 
Lutherans third, Methodists fourth, Pres- 
byterians fifth, and the other faiths fol- 
lowing. 

The survey may not be very exciting. 
Yet it points up again a pair of already 
known facts: Religious groups are using 
the air waves extensively, but they are 
not doing as effective a job as they could. 
Our own radio and television depart- 
ment, Clayton T. Griswold, director, has 
a clue to the trouble. We beam our pro- 
grams at the wrong audience, he con- 
tends. 

A recent report from that department 
claims “too large a proportion of broad- 
casting is simply the putting on the air 
of the types of religious services which 
have already been rejected by the non- 
church people; else they would be in the 
churches.” If ever we are to reach the 
unchurched, we will have to do it with 
a newer approach to religion. Is drama 
the answer? Telecasters indicate that it 
is. Certainly it did a great work in the 
day of the miracle plays. 

Two superior filmstrips have been pro- 
duced for this year’s observance of One 
Great Hour of Sharing. The one, a color 
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cartoon set of seventy-seven frames, is 
entitled The Travelin’ Man, an account 
of how money and clothes make the long 
trek to needy people. For children in the 
six-to-twelve range, this filmstrip tells its 
story vividly and entertainingly. 

The other title is Close-Up, an es- 
pecially effective photographic study of 
the emergencies our sharing can meet. 
The man or woman who can view this 
compelling film without responding just 
doesn’t live. It presents factually the 
work of Church World Service and this 
year’s rare bargain made possible by U.S. 
surplus commodities: twenty dollars’ 
worth of food for every dollar donated 
to transport it. 





From “Close-Up” 


Both filmstrips were produced by the 
National Council of Churches in coop- 
eration with our denomination. Each 
runs for fifteen minutes and is accom- 
panied by a 33% rpm phonograph record. 
They can be procured through Presbyte- 
rian Distribution Service or any presby- 
tery’s chairman of stewardship and pro- 
motion. There is no charge for the film- 
strips. They are sent out to churches to 
support offerings for One Great Hour of 
Sharing. 


Selected Short Criticisms 
The Good Book, American Bible So- 


ciety’s new filmstrip in color, is an artistic 
presentation of Scriptural development 
and distribution. Like that earlier film- 
strip, The Living Word, this film depicts 
how the Bible was written and trans- 
lated; but it puts more emphasis on the 
plan of spreading the Word, this being 
the service of the American Bible So- 
ciety. The recorded music is excellent; 
the narration, outstanding. Rent it for 
$2.50 or purchase at $12.75 for 334 rpm 
records, $15.75 for 78 rpm records: from 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York [6-N.Y. 

The Protestant Reformation is a film- 
strip in color produced by Life maga- 
zine, combining historical art-work and 
photography. With it comes an accurate 
historical text and a set of lecture notes 
that could be used in chur¢h class or wor- 


ship. (For purchase only, $6.00 from 
Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. —J. C. Wyxn 





21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 


Yes, just one simple penny for 21 
beautiful cards arid envelopes that would 
usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- 
rately, This offer made to prove how a few 
spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings, 


Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for 1c box, for which you will 
owe us just Ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO, Inc. 


859 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 











NEW Cape S1%E* From OLD Fur Coat . . . $22.9 


Now have that out- pl style, even discarded fur coat remodeled 
into. »snesee of these glamorous new capes, complete for only 
No matter how old or worn your fur coat, our fur 
wards do a beautiful job—and you save over 50% with safety. 
fur remodeling has the ** 00D HOUSEKEEPING 


hen we retu your 
- glazed with new lining. 
beautiful monorram, you pay postman only $22.95 (one price 
only). plus postage. Order now. 


MORTON’S Dept. 52- eC, 318 oon N.W. 


agen 4 . 
Or write for folder of 20 style capes. st . Jackets ali $22.95. 
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Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
pect sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it— 
you'll love it! 

Write te 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
DEPT. B 
Watertown, New York 
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MOUNT-ON-WALL 
~ HAT AND pwd RACE ee 





eckote 


Keeps wraps aired dry, and “in press 


These space saving wardrobe racks solve all 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday 
schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- 
vide two hat shelves and full length hanger 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. 

Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel “U” 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 

Write for Bulletin CT 107 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


1121 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Iiinois 


TROTROE FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 












If you are on i: Kitchen | Committes of some 
Church, Lodg lub, Scho etc., in your town 
you will be mterested in th is modern Folding 
Hanquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


64 CHURCH ST. Lao 












MONROE CO 





a | Ken Palmer. 





When you think 
of church 
furniture... 








Write for 
brochure PL 


$SEE cnn FURNITURE CO. 


ANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA, 











cre PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 


QUALITY FABRICS 

LASTING BEAUTY 

Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON - 

7 WEST 36 ST + ‘NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 










A FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 





Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
34 


By Oren Arnold 


March winds and arguments about 
religion have much in common. Both 
| groups blow hard, make a lot of noise, 
| distress a lot of good people, and ac- 
| complish practically nothing. 

° ° o 

| Mrs. Betty Palmer was crying routine, 
mother-of-the-bride tears at the curb of 
| the La Jolla Presbyterian Church as her 


_____| Del Jeanne sped away freshly married. 


“Cheer up, dear,” soothed the father, 
“Let's begin enjoying our 
| period of freedom, now that we've raised 
lour child and before we have to start 
sitting with theirs. 





Oo Cc c 


Our church may not have the biggest 
| choir in America, or even the best, but 
| whenever my wife is in it, it’s the pretti- 
|est. Sometimes I forget to listen to the 
| music, just looking at the women’s sec- 
| tion. 





1912 | 





“Make 
said he, “as 


Our minister made me think. 
|your new church pledge,” 
|if you were presenting it to Christ per- 
| sonally. Just give until the Master stops 
| giving to you. 


2 °O o 


“What this country needs,” snapped 
| Uncle Ben Hale last night, turning off 
| the TV set, “is a good five-second com- 
_ mercial.” 

° ° fo} 

How strange it is that so many people 
| think the word “money” should never be 
| mentioned in connection with church, 
though it’s the first consideration when 


| they attend a theater, a store, or a res- 
| taurant. 


oO Oo ° 


“When you come to the church,” a 
severe lady demanded of me last Sun- 
day, “why do you always wear a gay 
boutonniere, as if you were going to a 
party?” All right, what does impel us to 
“dress up” for church? Perhaps a part of 
it is vanity, madam, the same that im- 








pels you to wear a chic hat instead of g 
more practical sunbonnet. But most of it. 
I hold, is a tribute to the Master, the 
same as we feel when we build fine 
cathedrals and put flowers around the 
altar. 

° ° & 

As the husband of one lovely, spirited. 
feminine Presbyterian and the father of 
three more, I have a standing order for 
all four, in our Arizona climate with year. 
round gardens—never leave for church 
without some kind of flower in your hair 
or on your shoulder. It’s a happy morning 
ritual for me to cut the posies for them, 
just before Sunday-school time. But it 
takes some doing to match color with 
costume. 

° 2° oe 

You people who have no garden 
flowers (as we in Phoenix do) from No. 
vember to April can’t even imagine what 
you're missing. “But daddy, just think,” 
laments my fourteen-year-old, “I'm prac- 
tically grown and have never even seen 
sleigh bells, snowshoes, or skis.” Nature 
does seem to balance her blessings, at 
that. 

° 2 ° 

Any of you people who were worried 
about eight-year-old Junior “Buck 
O’Toolan, lost after church last Sunday, 
can now relax. Maybe you noticed that 
our tower chimes didn’t play their usual 
hymns at noon? Well, somebody had left 
the tower door dutifully locked but had 
not closed that littie window beside the 
chimes, and Junior had crawled out a 
Sunday-school window, edged along the 
roof, climbed up the ivy vine, and .... 

Mr. O’Toolan, called from an after- 
church session meeting, knew right 
where to look. 

° ° ° 

Mercifully, I called the humane officer 
to come and dispose of our snarly, 
mangy, old dog, expecting thereby to be 
free of pets for a while. He came, un- 
fortunately, on Saturday, and while he 
took the dog away, he left my kids three 


kittens, a guinea pig, and a white rat. 
° ° ° 


I broke a window pane practicing golf 
in my front yard, but my spouse pretends 
not to notice. Happens the window is 
right beside my desk in the den. 

oO °° ° 

Every Saturday I play golf with 
Deacon Pedrick of our church, and the 
winner has to put an extra dollar in the 
collection plate Sunday morning. We 
figure it’s worth it, for the privilege of 


razzing the loser all week. 


° ° oO 
7. 


Pastor George Hall took fifteen-year- 
old Tom Wallace to task for being “en- 
gaged” to five different girls in our five 
suburban communities, demanding to 
know how he could do such a thing. 
“Well, sir,” Tom finally confessed, “you 
see, I've got a bicycle.” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What does the Old Testa- 
ment have to say about angels? What 
was their appearance? What did they 
do? Who were they? 


Answer: Typical modern representa- 
tions of ethereal feminine creatures, 
winging their way among the clouds, 
are sharply at variance with the Biblieal 
picture of angels. The word angel means 
simply “messenger” (Greek angelos, He- 
brew, mal/ak) and is applied without 
distinction to human and supernatural 
beings. From the Biblical point of view, 
anyone who bears a message from or per- 
forms a service for another is an “angel.” 
The special group we are concerned with 
constitutes part of the heavenly host. 
These angels are always masculine and 
never are described as having wings. 
Thus, in Jacob’s dream, they are pictured 
as climbing up and down a great stair- 
case between earth and heaven (Genesis 
28: 10-12). The angels’ chief function is 
to deliver God’s message to men (e.g., 
the birth of a child, to Hagar, to Manoah; 
and in the New Testament, to Zechariah 
and Mary), though they may perform 
other duties as well (e.g., Michael as 
protector of Israel in Daniel 12:1 and his 
warfare against the dragon in Revelation 
12:7). Characteristically they are de- 
scribed as “men” or looking like men. 
It is only in the latest book of the Old 
Testament that the names of any angels 
are given: Gabriel, reckoned as one of 
the archangels (Daniel 8:16, 9:21) and 
Michael, who is designated as the prince 
of Israel, as the guardian angel of his 
people (Daniel 10:13, 21; 12:1). More 
important than these is the Angel of the 
Lord, who is not only the chief mes- 
senger and agent of God, e.g., as leader 
of the Israelites through the Wilderness 
(Exodus 23:20 ff., 32:34), but bears the 
Lord’s own name (Exodus 23:21), and 
manifests the presence of God himself 
(Exodus 33:14). Note also the stories in 
Genesis 22, Exodus 2, and Judges 12, 
where the “Angel” and the “Lord” are 
interchangeable: designations. 


Nazirites are referred to in 
Who were these 


Question: 
the Old Testament. 
men? 


Answer: Nazirites were men and 
women set apart and dedicated to God. 
In Hebrew a nazir is one who is dedi- 
cated or consecrated. The rules dealing 
with Nazirites are sige in Chapter 6 
of Numbers. Here the Nazirite 
described as voluntary, for a 
period of time. We may suppose that the 


vow is 
limited 
obligation was assumed as a special act 


Maren 5, 1955 


_ found in our Bibles 


of devotion to God or in gratitude for 
prayers answered. The principal require- 
ments were: 1) not to drink wine or 
eat unclean food; 2) not to cut the hair 
or the beard; and 3) not to come into 
contact with dead bodies. These sym- 
bolized the Nazirite’s separation from 
the world, and attachment to God. 
Though there were undoubtedly many 
Nazirites in the history of Israel, we ac- 
tually have the name of only one, or 
perhaps two, in the Bible. The certain 
case is Samson. At the instruction of the 
angel he was dedicated to be a Nazirite 
by his parents, even before his birth (cf. 
Judges 13:4 ff). His uncut hair symbol- 
ized both the Nazirite obligation under 
which he lived, and his great strength, 
the gift of God to his dedicated servant. 
The loss of his hair, through the treach- 
ery of Delilah and his own foolishness, 
marks the breaking of the Nazirite vow 
and the end of his special power (Judges 





16:17 ff). The recovery of his strength | 


in the violent revenge on the Philistines 
is associated with the growth of his hair 
and the renewal of his bond with God. 
The other Nazirite was Samuel; the story 
of his birth and dedication is very much 
like that of Samson (I Samuel 1, 2). It is 
specified by Hannah that his head will 
never be shaved (I Samuel 1:11); and the 
old Greek Bible adds here that he will 
drink no wine. Finally, in the new MSS 
found in the Dead Sea region and dating 
from the first century B.c., a verse not 
(added after I Sam- 
uel 1:22) states explicitly that Samuel 
was dedicated as a Nazirite for life. 


Question: In the New Testament, the 
expression “Jesus, the Nazarene,” occurs. 
Does this mean that Jesus was a Naz- 
arite? 


Answer: No. 
Gospels that Jesus accepted Nazirite ob- 
ligations (cf. Matthew 11:19, Luke 7:34 
“the Son of Man came eating and drink- 
ing”). Jesus, the Nazarene, simply means 
that his home town was Nazareth (cf. 
Mark 1:9, Acts 10:38). On the other 
hand, John the Baptist may well have 
been a Nazirite; the story of his dedica- 
tion at birth is very much like that of 
Samson and Samuel (Luke 1:13-17, etc.). 
The manner of his life conforms to the 
Nazirite pattern (especially in the mat- 
ter of his abstinence from strong drink, 
cf. Luke 1:15, Matthew 11:18, Luke 
7:33). 

—Davip N. FREEDMAN 
Professor of Old Testament 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


There is no hint in the | 








TRAVEL 





TOUR OF EUROPE ~— July, August. 
$896.00 all inclusive. England, Holland, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Festivals 
—Cultural, Religious, Social, Educational Programs. 
Prep School—Teenagers—Young People—High School. 
Cultural Travel Foundation, 270 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
jrite Rev. and Mrs. Stephen Feke, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. (Presbyterian minister) 


TOURS FOR ALL AGES AND 
PROFESSIONS 





ALASK 


ns 


The Cruise for Presbyteri- 
ans. Fourth season, Aug. 
8-30. Fine Christian Fel- 
lowship. Breath-taking 
scenery of the Inside Pas- 
sage. Visit and study the 
Church’s Missionary pro- 
gram. Free illustrated folder. Please ad- 
dress: Dr. M. A. Chappel, Board of Na- 
tional Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.; or M. M. Goodsill, 914 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 














Pilgrimage 
EUROPE & HOLY LAND— June 27 
under the leadership of 
Dr. George M. Docherty, Minister, 
New York Ave. Presbyterian Church, Wash., D. C. 
via air—32 days—$1590.40 


TRAVEL - Inc. 


1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. 
Tel. EXecutive 3-3822 











EARN EXTRA MONEY 
We need representatives, preferably retired business 
men and women, to show our line and take gift orders 
from business concerns; also from well-to-do families 
that entertain frequently. Write for complete information. 


Berkshire Farms, Tuc. 


860 Scarsdale Avenue, Scarsdale, New York 


"*One of America’s Largest sepa of Gift 
Packages of Fine Foods’’ 
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SAMPLES FOR TRIAL = meats te rik A. 4 
sefd name at Postcard will do SEND NO MONEY — 
just your mame. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2016, AKRON 6, OM1O 


STREAMLINE YOUR | 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM! 


SaveTime—Save Money! 
Why pay a premium to 
outside _Organizations for 
addressing mailings? Why 
use slow aew oot fashioned 
methods yourself? Ad- 
dressing bulletins, state- 
ments, notices etc. is fast, 
easy and inexpensive with 
Master Addresser. Three 
models—priced from 
$30.97 including supplies 
for 500 name list. 


Write for complet 


MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500 CC West Lake Street «+ Minneapolis 16, Mina. 


3o 
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FLAGS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need i 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
and direct-factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 


P, Rock Island, Ill. 





F ~ bp y Only 100 Bones 
f Our Lovely FLOR 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell on sight. 

You make 75c on each box. New 21- 

Card $1 Assortments, 

chrome, Lace, Tall Cards, 

other fast-sellers. Cash profits to 180% plus 
$10-$25-$50 in Bonus Gifts. Get FREE Stationery 

Samples, 4 best Assortments on roval 

Gift Set FREE if you act fast WRITE NO 

CREATIVE CARD CO. 4401 Cermak Rd., Dept. 103-4. " chicage 23, i. 








Catalog and fine selections 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, ll. 





W FOLDING CHAIRS 
- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 














REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE YEAR 1954 


GROSS INCOME $266,561.00 
...UP 10.5% OVER 1953 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 


If your company or your business is a buyer 
of national advertising and you are at all 
concerned in its use, the Advertising De- 
partment will appreciate your inquiry for 
facts on the circulation, distribution and 
readership of Presbyterian Life. 


Advertising income helps to offset the 
paper, printing and other costs of expand- 
ing circulation. In effect, this releases sub- 
stantial funds of the Church for other 
pressing needs 
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Learning to Pray 


HEN a human prays, officials in 

Satan’s “Lowerarchy” get the jitters. 
A functionary in the devil’s retinue, Mr. 
Screwtape—from the inkwell of C. S. 
Lewis—explains the matter thus: “Wher- 
ever there is prayer, there is danger” of 
God’s immediate action. “Cynically in- 
different to the dignity of His position,” 
He responds to human animals who pray. 

For this statement at least, we must 
consider ourselves indebted to Mr. 
Screwtape. To be sure, we already knew 
that God responds to our prayers—most 
of us learned it firsthand, under hard 
circumstances. But we need to have it 
brought to our attention repeatedly. For 
we forget it almost as soon as we re- 
member it. 

From time to time, we find ourselves 
in situations which remind us that we 
earnestly desire to learn how to pray. 
Then, just as we are about to discover 
where we can begin, we’ give up the 
attempt. 


What is prayer? 

It is “personal communion between 
God and ourselves,” says Dr. John L. 
Casteel, professor of homiletics at Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, in Re- 
discovering Prayer (Association Press, 
New York; 1955; $3.50). “God, of his 
own will, reaches out to us, and we 
respond as best we can to his overtures. 

The initiative is not ours, but God’s. 

“Our response to this initiative 
is to do what we can to put ourselves 
where he may find us, to open ourselves 
that his spirit may enter our lives, and 
to discipline ourselves so that we shall 


| be free of the encumbrances and distrac- 
tions which thwart his efforts to draw us 


into communion with himself.” 

Dr. Casteel believes that man’s meet- 
ing with God is a meeting between per- 
sons. It will share the quality of 
uniqueness and unpredictableness that 
characterizes all true personal relations,” 
he says. “For this reason, no description 
or system of praying can be regarded as 
valid or suitable for everyone alike. 


| Each of us must find his own way with 


God, or yet better, give God the freedom 


| to do something fresh and unique in 


him.” 

Nevertheless, we must try to bring our 
experience in prayer into some kind of 
order, Dr. Casteel says. The very nature 
of our relation to God requires that our 
prayers include certain basic elements: 
adoration, confession, thanksgiving, pe- 
tition, and intercession. 

And “regularity in the time set for 
prayer adds greatly to its fruition.” Dr. 


Casteel advises that we give at least 
thirty minutes a day, early in the mom- 
ing if possible, to devotional practice 
reading the Bible and related literature, 
praying both aloud and silently. He urges 
that we pray at mealtime and at the end 
of the day. “In addition to these daily 
occasions for praying,” he says, “we can 
learn to use all the varied events and cir- 
cumstances of the day as opportunities 
to offer prayer. 

“In this practice of prayer, our work, 
our life, and our prayer become merged, 
until we cannot easily say whether we 
busily pray or are prayerfully busy. 
Prayer becomes truly both an intimate 
communion with God at a particular time 
and place, and a constant sense of our 
living, working, speaking, in his all- 
pervading presence.” 

Asked for a suggestion as to a recent 
book which would lend itself to devo- 
tional reading, I would name Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman’s The Whole Armor of God 
(Abingdon Press, New York; 1955; 
$1.00). Dr. Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church, New York City, is famous for 
his writings and radio broadcasts on 
practical Christianity. Immediate and 
anecdotal, The Whole Armor of God 
consists of seven brief chapters—on sub- 
jects such as truth, righteousness, faith, 
and hope. Each chapter concludes with 
a prayer. 


The World of Albert Schweitzer (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York; 1955; $5.00) 
is an extraordinarily good photographic 
study of one of today’s most inspiring 
personalities. Brilliant theologian, gifted 
musician, and dedicated medical mis- 
sionary, Dr. Schweitzer has an expressive 
countenance—which Erica Anderson's 
camera has recorded with great sensi- 
tivity. Her photographs of Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s African hospital and his Alsatian 
homeland are dramatic, beautiful. Text 
and captions, by Eugene Exman, are ex- 
cellent. 


Jean Lyon, granddaughter of a Pres- 
byterian missionary, was born in China 
and lived there when Mao Tse-tung came 
into power. Thus she knows a great deal 
about the East. In addition, she is a 
strenuous and enterprising journalist. 
Spending more than ¢hree years in India, 
she went almost everywhere, saw prac- 
tically everything. Her book about India, 
Just Half a World Away (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York; 1954; $5.00), will 
be valuable to anyone interested in Asian 
social and political problems. 

—BERNARD IKELER 
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for 
LENTEN READING 

and 
EASTER GIVING... 


Books by “the 
most widely read 
inspirational writer 
of our time” — 











NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


HY IS this book still the #1 national best seller? Because 
W: has helped millions to find themselves—to live fully 
—and to leave their fears and indecisions behind them. Dr. 
Peale shows how to succeed in your job, how to find peace 
with your family and friends, how to be free of strain and 
worry. He has captured the imagination of America and given 
us renewed faith in ourselves and in God. ONE MILLION 
CoPIEs SOLD! 


Regular Edition, $2.95 Library Gift Edition, $3.95 
Deluxe Pocket Edition, $3.95 




















THE ART OF 
REAL 
HAPPINESS 


Written with 
SMILEY BLANTON 
$2.95 Gitt edition $3.95 





just pUBLISHED aoe 
FAITH MADE THEM CHAMPIONS 


® Edited by Norman Vincent Peale ® Sixty-five 
refreshing new inspirational stories of young 
American heroes and heroines. What made them 
great? Here are Babe Ruth, Jacqueline Cochrane, 
Bob Mathias, Joel McCrae, Dwight Eisenhower, 


Barbara Ann Scott, others. Photographs. $3.95 NOT DEATH 














AT All 


Deluxe edition $1.50 













THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


® Dr. Peale has re-written his powerful best seller to 
give your teen-agers a headstart in life. He teaches by 
example and anecdote, and shows how younger people 
can build rewarding lives. This book helps you avoid 
the parent-teen-ager touchiness that can make life 
difficult, and shows your teen-agers the way to an 
easy relationship with you, their friends, and with God. 
A wonderful book to read together during the Easter 


NEW GUIDEPOSTS 


$2.95 


At all bookstores 


Listen to Norman Vincent Peale 
on your local NBC radio station 
every weekday morning. 





season. I/lustrated. $2.95 
A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 
® A nationwide best seller for six years — this is the P R 3 N T C 3 H A L L 


celebrated companion book to THE POWER OF 
POSITIVE THINKING. Filled with the same kind 
of wisdom, encouragement and inspiration, it is a book 
to give and to own. Read by 400,000 people! $2.95 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


How to Figure Your Tithe. This 
attractive folder will answer many 
questions concerning the tithe 
and also gives valuable informa- 
tion for any stewardship discus- 
sion. Free. 

Under Three Flags, by Stephen 
Neill. A detailed description of 
the status and work of the Church 
in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
revealing where the Church has 
succeeded, where it has failed, 
and where its future lies. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

@ Face to Face with India, by Ro- 
land E. Wolseley. An introduction 
to the people of India: farmers, 
laborers, and others, “face to 
face.” Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 
Adult Guide on “India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon,” by Irene A. Jones. 
Paper, 50c. 

My Lenten Covenant. A covenant 
card designed to strengthen the 
individual’s devotional habits and 
to suggest specific avenues of 
Christian service. For all Church 
members. Free. 

Calls to National Frontiers. A 
listing of typical and specific jobs 
in National Missions. Useful for 
those interested in Church voca- 
tions and for pastors and youth 
counselors. Free. 

Where Roads End: Sunday 
School Missions and Mobile Min- 
istries. The story of the National 
Missions ministry to those beyond 
the range of the organized 
Church. 20c. 

Something’s Attracting Them! 
Startling statistics and cartoon 
drawings portray facts concerning 
what people read, hear, see, and 
learn; how their time is spent; 
and what their Church is doing 
to meet their needs in Christian 
Education. Free. 

Children and Your Church. This 
leaflet is addressed to all persons 
in the Church engaged in work 
with children. It provides leaders 
with standards and ideas for chil- 
dren’s work and gives them de- 
vices for measuring progress. 
Free. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian 

Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 


71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Write for free comprehensive catalogue of 
Literature and Audio-Visual materials. 








HOW TO HANDLE 
A SENSE OF GUILT 


(Continued from page 21) 


good works are the fruit of salvation. 
Good works are my grateful response to 
God's free gift of salvation here and now. 
What does salvation mean? It comes 
from a Latin word meaning salus, it 
means health, wholeness—psychosomatic 
totality, integration, adjustment. It means 
being “all right.” It means being able to 
accept myself and still be self-critical. 
God gives this gift, and my free, grateful 
response to that is to want to be more 
like the person I am not. He takes me to 
be righteous, and now in my gratitude I 
want to be more righteous. In technical, 
theological language this is called justifi- 
cation, that is, being taken for right when 
I am not right, just like dealing with a 
child. I count the child better than he is 
and he, more often than not, will rise to 
the picture which I have painted of him. 
God so deals with us. 

Then, the sum total of this in my own 
personal psychology is, I can accept my- 
self because God accepts me though un- 
acceptable, and hence I have the power 
and the confidence to become more ac- 
ceptable. It takes a little humility to deal 
with God on that basis. Not on my own 
merits, but by His grace. That’s the 
gospel. 

If we understand this we can under- 
stand the words of Séren Kierkegaard, 
the great Danish theologian of a century 
ago, who said, “The Christian religion 
is this, the profound humiliation of man, 
the boundless love of God, and endless 
striving born of gratitude.” The profound 
humiliation of man, the boundless love 
of God, and endless striving born of 
gratitude. 

This gives you some clue as to how 
you might sleep better at night. One 
reason we don’t sleep so well is that when 
we go to bed we think over all our un- 
pleasant experiences and then seek to 
justify ourselves. Then there are the rec- 
ords we play to ourselves, the old famil- 
iar excuses, the old familiar lies. I have 
slept much better since I became a Chris- 
tian a few years back and understood 
this gospel. What I do is this: I examine 
my conscience every night, I go over 
the day the best I can. I don’t tarry, I 
don’t grovel and wallow in my faults; 
but I go over them, try to understand 
them, and then, in confidence, I tell the 
Lord, “Dear God, you are going to be 
awake all night anyway, you take care 
of all of this and I am going to sleep. 
And if I do sleep well, tomorrow I'll be 
able to serve you better.” He does take 
care of it. He is the outside agency who 
picks up the garbage of my life. I don’t 
have to carry the trash of my life along 
with me all my years, going back over it, 
sorting it out, attempting to get rid of it, 


attempting to hide it. No, He takes jt 
away. It is better to have it collected 
daily. A well-run kitchen is organized 
that way. In our personal lives, we dare 
do no less. 

I selected the final hymn to help 
preach this sermon; so please don’t sing 
it just as an ordinary hymn. I want you 
to think about it, ponder it, and review 
in your mind anything I may have said 
that may help you to accept yourself and 
still keep a fresh, honest self-criticism, 
Now, this old hymn was written before 
we ever heard of depth psychology. 
Sometimes I am reminded of the man 
who at the age of fifty looked up the 
word prose in the dictionary and realized 
that he had been speaking “prose” all his 
life. As a matter of fact, Paul was the 
best depth psychologist of them all. He 
said, “There is a different law in my 
body than there is in my mind and those 
things I would do, I don’t seem to do, 
and those things that I would not do, 
are the very things I find myself doing. 
Who will deliver me from the body of 
this death?” The psychoanalyst? Perhaps, 
but he relied upon Jesus Christ, the lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

So, in this hymn, we see that it is God 
that bids us to come. He knocks on the 
door before we even know that we need 
him. In the second verse we see that 
there is many a conflict, many a doubt, 
fightings and fears, within, without—this 
is the whole problem of the depths which 
disturb us so mysteriously and make us 
ill. 

And in the next verse we find that he 
welcomes, accepts, pardons, cleanses, 
heals, relieves—and then in the last verse 
we see that he is taking up the slack, is 
meeting us where we are. He “hath 
broken every barrier down.” Even in our 
walls of rationalization, the walls of de- 
fense we have put around ourselves, our 
own attempts at justification, he meets us 
just as we are. 


Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for 
me, 

And that Thou bidd’st me come 
to Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, though tossed about 

With many a conflict, many a 
doubt, 

Fighting and fears within, without, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, 
relieve; : 

Because Thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, Thy love unknown 
Hath broken every barrier down; 
Now, to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 





THE NIGHT INTRUDER 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


It seemed to Carl Trimpey that he 
had just fallen asleep when he heard a 
crash downstairs. He sat upright in his 
bed. Moonlight lit the face of his clock. 
Four A.M. His parents would have gone 
to bed hours ago. Maybe—maybe it was 
a burglar. . . . Very quietly he tiptoed 
to the door of his room. The house was 
dark—and now there was a scratchy noise 
coming from the kitchen. 

“Carl . . .” At the sound of his name, 


he jumped. But it was his father, in robe 
and slippers, coming from his own room. 


“Stay here,” his father whispered; 
then, at the head of the stairs, he 
switched on the downstairs hall light. 
“All right,” he called loudly. “Get out 
of the house, whoever you are.” 

He was answered by a small bang fol- 
lowed by a thud and more scratching. 

“I know that bang,” whispered Carl. 
“It was the cupboard door swinging 
open under the sink.” 

His father nodded. “A burglar would 
have run when I called. Or, at least, he’d 
have been quiet and not opened the 
sink cupboard. I think a dog or some 
animal has gotten into the house. Did 
you take out the garbage tonight?” 

“No. I—I forgot. It’s still under the 
sink.” 

“So I thought—and the catch on the 
cupboard door is broken. I'm going to 
see.” 

A minute later he called and Carl 
went down. Pans were on the floor, 
garbage was spilled, and funny little 
tracks were on the linoleum. 

“It was some kind of animal, all right,” 
Mr. Trimpey said. “It scooted to the 
living room, ducked into the firewood 
closet, and escaped through the trap- 
door opening. Now let’s get busy with 
this mess.” 

The next morning at breakfast, Carl's 
sister, Nancy, spotted an ad in the lost 
column of the paper. “The mystery’s 
solved,” she announced. “‘Lost on 
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Thursday, pet raccoon; reward to finder; 
1037 Walnut.’ ” 

“Gee,” Carl exclaimed. “Those could 
have been coon tracks. If only we had 
caught it. I sure could use that reward 
money. I've had my eye on a three-dollar 
chemical set in Benson’s window and 

. say, I just thought of something. 
The trap door of the wood closet only 
opens inward—for putting in wood from 
the outside—then it swings shut. So, if 
the coon ran into the closet, he’s prob- 
ably...” 

“Oh, my,” interrupted his mother, who 
was busy at the stove, “you don’t sup- 
pose he’s still in the house? I hope that 
he doesn’t get loose again.” 

Carl got up and ran into the living 
room. His father, last night, had closed 
the wood closet door next to the fire- 
place. Certainly the raccoon had to be in 
there. Quickly Carl got a flashlight. He 
opened the door a crack and moved the 
bright beam over the stacked kindling 
and oak logs. Sure enough—the light 
shone on a pair of eyes set in a stripe of 
black fur. The bewildered animal was 
huddled in the far corner. 

Carl smiled. He’d get that reward 
after all. Carrying the raccoon in a large 
canvas bag, he was on his way to the 
Walnut Street address a little later. It 
had been easy to catch; he had simply 
held the bag over the opened outside 
door while Nancy poked from the living 
room entrance with a broomstick. The 
coon had run right into the bag. 

Carl wondered how big the reward 
would be. Maybe he'd get five dollars— 
or ten, even. That would be enough to 
give Nancy some and have a lot left. 

1037 Walnut Street was at the edge of 
town. It was a small, weathered house 
set back from the road, and there was 
a chicken vard in the rear. A boy about 
Carl’s age, who was feeding the chickens, 
looked up as Carl approached. 

“Gee.” cried the- boy, hurrying out 


of the yard, “did you find my raccoon? 
Is he in that bag?” 

Carl grinned. “He sure is. He got into 
our house last night.” 

“That's lucky. I thought surely he’d 
tailed it to the woods back of our house. 
I just put the ad in the paper on the 
chance he hadn't.” While the boy put 
his pet into its pen and gave it food and 
water, he told Carl how he had found it 
in the woods: “It was an orphan and I 
brought it home and fed it milk from a 
baby bottle and made this pen for it. 
Got him tamed pretty well now—like a 
dog almost. I let him out sometimes, but 
I have to watch him with the hens.” 

“Would he kill them?” Carl asked. 

“No. Just chase ‘em till they keeled 
over scared. Not so good for our egg 
business.” 

“Do you sell many eggs?” 

“Quite a few. I make deliveries in 
town every Saturday morning.” 

“This is Saturday,” Carl said—wonder- 
ing when the boy would mention the 
reward. 

“T know. It’s time for me to start on 
my route. Want to come along?” 

“Okay.” Carl helped the boy—who 
said his name was Jerry McFarlin—bring 
boxes of eggs from a springhouse and 
load them on a small wagon. 

“Mom says we ought to have an old 
car for delivering these,” Jerry said, “but 
I guess we couldn't ever get one. It’s 
too hard to save any money—with chick- 
en feed to buy, and all.” 

It was fun delivering the eggs. The 
boys went along a lot of back streets 
that Carl had never seen, and they took 
turns ringing doorbells and collecting 
the money, which Jerry stuffed into the 
pocket of his trousers. 

At last they finished with the list of 
customers, and the wagon was empty. 
Jerry took a dollar bill from his pocket 
and handed it to Carl. “I wish I could 
give you a bigger reward for my coon,” 
he said, “but Mom said a dollar’s all we 
could spare.” 

Carl pulled out his wallet. For an 
instant he felt keenly disappointed that 
the reward was only a dollar. But then 
a feeling of embarrassment came over 
him as he realized how much the money 
meant to Jerry. 

Not noticing Carl’s hesitation at ac- 
cepting the money, Jerry went on,“Gee, 
that’s a neat wallet... . / And how about 
coming over to my place again? I've got 
a shack in our woods, and we could do 
some exploring along the creek.” 

Suddenly Carl had an idea, but he 
wouldn't say anything about it now. 
Taking the dollar, he said, “Thanks a 
lot. I'll be over next Saturday afternoon.” 

Carl whistled a tune as he walked 
home by way of Benson’s store. What 
did it matter that the reward wasn't 
enough for a chemistry set. For a dollar 
he could buy a wallet to take to his new 
friend next Saturday. 
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You are cordially invited to join 


Onowud-the World Shoppers tut, | 


on this amazing 3-Month Trial Offer! 


Mail the coupon below to apply for 3 Months Trial Membership in 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club for only *59 instead of *750— with 
this guarantee: If you are not delighted with the gifts you 

receive your *52 will be returned—and you keep the gifts! 


Now you too can share this won- 

derful around-the-world shopping 

“> adventure in search of beautiful 

a and unusual gifts—without risk- 

ing a penny! This special Trial 

Membership application will, up- 

on acceptance, save you $2.50... 

zkand bring you 3 exquisite, valu- 

"able discoveries of real distinc- 

tion direct from their countries of origin — 

for only $5.00 — if you act now! And, if you 

are not delighted with each and every gift 

you receive, just tell us so and your entire 

$5.00 will be refunded at once! Could any 
offer be more fair? 


Just imagine! This unique, world-wide 
shopping club will send to your door three 
surprise gift packages from across the seas 

. perhaps from the colorful native bazaars 
of ‘North Africa, or from an island paradise 
in the Pacific, or from a sophisticated met- 
ropolis on the Continent, or from almost any 
exciting faraway corner "of the globe. It may 
be an example of fine Florentine leather 
work from that historic city of the Renais- 
sance, or it may be a package from mysteri- 
ous Siam containing a strangely beautiful 
work of hand-wrought silver in symbolic 
design. You may receive an old-world wood 
carving from Switzerland, a handwoven cre- 
ation from South America, or a sparkling 
piece of Swedish glassware, or a chic product 
of France. With each package will come the 
fascinating story of the origin and signifi- 
cance of the article you receive, adding its 
own special glamour to every shipment. 


A Thrilling Surprise For You Every Month 


Yes, being a member of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club is like having Aladdin’s Lamp 
for your very own—with far-ranging genies 
bringing you fabulous gifts from the re- 
motest countries of the earth! You won't 
know what your gifts are until you open the 
packages. The only hint will be the stamps 
from some far-off land! We never know just 


Onound-the World Shoppers Club 


what unexpected find our rep- -'~ 
resentatives will happen upon. ~* 
But this we do know: when 
you are a member of Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club, life 
becomes a more exciting, a sf 
more rewarding experience -— 
for you than it has ever been : 
before. 


3 Exotic Treasures For Only $1.67 ea. 


Ordinarily, the cost of three gifts would be 
$7.50. By taking advantage of this new 
Membership drive you save $2.50 — so that 
the cost to you is an amazingly low $1.67 
for each gift, postage paid, and duty free? 
But even this bargain is guaranteed to be 
completely satisfactory to you. If not, just 
tell us so and your $5.00 will be refunded at 
once! At our regular membership prices the 
values we give are often worth $4 to $6 each 
on the American market. This opportunity 
saves you $2.50 more! Foreign nations are 
in urgent need of American dollars to sup- 
port native industries. They are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in exchange. 
Thus you get more for your money—and at 
the same time you are doing your bit to im- 
—— world conditions by lending a helping 
and to our neighbors overseas. 


You Pay Nothing Extra For Membership 
It costs nothing to join the 
Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club. There are no membership 
fees or dues. You pay only for 
the regular monthly selections 
of merchandise. Your Special 
Introductory Membership pays 
for 3 monthly shipments from 
abroad, each from a different country — and 
remember, you receive your money back if 
not delighted with any or all of the articles! 


Join Now and Save! 


Better start your membership right now 
while this special price is still in effect. Use 
the coupon NOW. If subscribing for Gift 
Memberships—a grand idea—enclose names 
and addresses of recipients (they will receive 
handsome cards announcing your gift). But 
by all means, get your Trial Membership 
Application in the mail at once. 

NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become 
an importer without any of the headaches which usu- 
ally attend importations. We guarantee that the gifts 
will be delivered to you without damage and that they 
will be worth much more than the price you pay. 





Dept. 825-Y, 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 





“It’s such fun to belong to 
the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club! When the 
mailman brings my excit- 
ing packages with — 
stamps on them, I becom 

as excited as a little child 
on Christmas. I am never 
| me aaa in the con- 


“Read What Members Say About the Club! 


‘First, I want to say how 
terribly proud I am 

my beautiful gifts. Can 
hardly wait for them te # 
get to me, just like a birth 
day every month. Even my 
mailman is excited. He has 
his pa 3 ni ife ready t 
open pth 


L.c. oo” bows Calif. 
“S.E., Milwaukee, Wise. . " 
“Delighted with the re- 
sults. The gifts are very 
charming. In fact, I had 
originally thought I would 


“All my gifts are 
lovely and unusual. Th 
all came carefully pack 
and in good condition. 
am deeply grateful to 
for your kindness an 
courtesy, and for yo 
ou and efficient se! 


8. A. P., Ann Arbor, Mic 


‘“‘My husband and I ha 
been members for 5 
months now. The lo 
gifts we've been recei 


use most of them for gifts 

and now find that I hate 

to part with them. I must 

congratulate you on this 
very unusual venture.”’ 

. Jackson 

Heights, N.Y. 


*“*My membership has been 
for fifteen months and I 
wish to continue for an- 
other year. I thoroughly 
enjoy reading, more than 
once, the romantic style 
of writing of the leafiet 
enclosed with each article. 
It takes me, for a while, to 
the very spot where the 
article was created."’ 
rs.O.W.L., Akron, Ohio 


gifts can get! I want 
congratulate you on 
wonderful job your she 
pers are doing." 
Mrs. D. 
Alexander, 


I APPLICATION FOR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
Around-the-World Shoppers mt Dept. 825-y, 
| 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
" Please enroll me for 3-Month Trial Member- 
ship in Around-the-World Shoppers Club for 
I which I enclose $5.00. Upon your acceptance 
you are to send me three shipments of th 
1 Club’s selections of foreign merchandise from 
their countries of origin postpaid and duty f. ce. 
I It is understood that if I am not delighted with 
i each and every article received, you will 
fund my entire $5.00 and I may keep the gift 
| If you wish to avoid the bother of renewing 
your membership frequently you may enclose 
I either of the following amounts: 


(1. $12 to pay for 7 shipments or 
C) $22 to pay for 13 shipments 


(Check which 
you prefer) 





(Please Print) 
Address 





City, Zone, State. 
(NOTE: All shipments come to 
5 oe. However, the U.S. Post Office Dept. charges 
service fee of l5¢ for delivering foreign packages; col 
postman and cannot be prepaid.) 
5.50. Delivered to your home 
= out payment of additional duty or postage: 
971 §t. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 
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